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AGE was ashamed of 
Pp her pettiness and bad 

temper the moment that 
she had given way to them, 
and she tried hard to forget 
them in the interest and en- 
thusiasm of the expedition to 
Sweetwater Spring. 

Mr. Kinman led the way 
along a trail up the steep, 
wooded side of Lake Moun- 
tain. Scrambling over the 
rocks and through the scrub- 
oak thickets on the long flat 
summit, they came at last to 
a ledge that overlooked Hem- 
lock Hollow. Here was Sweet- 
water Spring. It gurgled along 
an unseen passage and flowed 
into a sandy basin overhung 
by a lichened boulder. Mr. 
Kinman set out the plants he 
had brought—the jewelweed 
where it could trail its leaves 
in the stream and turn them 
to shimmering silver, the car- 
dinal flowers beside a lovely 
little pool below the spring. 
Then he and the young people 
settled themselves for a feast 
—sweet chocolate and water 
from the bubbling spring. 

While they were talking, a 
man came unnoticed up the 
stream. He was a tall, loose- 
jointed man, in dingy, shabby 
clothes, with a gun on his 
shoulder and two dogs at his 
heels. He scowled when he 
saw the party at the spring 
and hesitated a moment; then 
he came on, as if resolved not 
to be turned from his path and 
intentions by strangers, and, 
taking a rusty tin cup from a 
crevice in the rock, he bent to 
fill it at the spring. Page, sitting : 
nearest the spring, started as a shado 
fell across her. She looked up into the 
man’s face—a deeply lined, weather- 
beaten, face. The pointed chin seemed 
out of keeping with the grim, square 





jaws; the grayish sun-faded light hair 


looked like the mane of a wild beast; 
his restless eyes gleamed under shaggy 
dark brows. With a frightened excla- 
mation Page shrank back. 

The man’s lips, curling in a snarl, 
showed teeth strong and white like a 
fierce dog’s. ‘* What you feared of? 
Can’t I git a drink from my spring?’”’ 

Page, in her confusion, uttered the 
first words that came to her. ‘‘Oh! Why, 
why—is this your spring?’’ 

As she spoke, she put her hand on 
one of the beautiful pointers. 

Without an answering word, the 
man turned away, whistling to his 
dogs—sharply, as if he had resented 
their friendliness to an intruder. He 
stalked along the path by which the 
campers had come and disappeared be- 
hind the ledge. 

‘‘Why, why did he glare at me so?’’ 
Page said to Mr. Kinman. 

‘*Your question was one that angers 
a squatter—and I suppose that is what 
he is,’’ said Mr. Kinman. ‘‘It raises 
the question of ownership, the one they 
are always contesting with the legal 
proprietors of the land.’’ 

‘*He’s a mountain ruffian, all right, ’’ 
said James. 

Chris laughed. ‘‘That is just what 
he is. His name is Mac Ruffyan ; I saw 
him at the crossroads store a day or 
two ago,’’ 

‘““Oh!’’ Louise said mockingly. 
‘*The mountain cousin’s father!’’ 

““I wish I could get his picture,—as 
a typical mountaineer,—but I’d never 
dare, ’’ said Elinor. 

‘*He isn’t that—not the typical moun- 
taineer,’’? Mr. Kinman said thought- 
fully. ‘*To be sure, he is loose-jointed, 
tall, unkempt, sunburnt; but there is 
something different. His features look 
as if they had been carved, instead of 
shaped with a sledge hammer. ’’ 

‘*Postmaster Smith says people think 
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“WHAT YOU FEARED OF? CAN'T I GIT A DRINK FROM MY SPRING?" 


he’s a moonshiner, ’’ 
said Chris. ‘‘ He ram- 
bles about in lonely 
places and gets fight- 
ing mad if anyone 
asks where he’s going 
or what he’s doing. ’’ 

_The dark, sinister 
figure of the mountaineer had left 
a cloud on the party, and they 
were all ready to go home. Chris 
suggested that they go home some 
other way, because it was so much 
more fun to go and come different 
ways. There was no path in sight 
except the one by which they had 
come, but he pointed out that, since the 
mountaineer had come up the stream, there 
must at least be a trail in that direction. And 
they were sure to find a path over or round 
the mountain that led into the main road to 
the lake. 

So, following the stream, they started down 
the mountain. Now and then from a rocky 
height they caught glimpses of clearings and 
cabins in the valley below; then the forest 
closed round them. At last the shadowy trail 
beside the brook led into a well-defined path. 
It carried them across a foot log over a stream 
to a clearing at the foot of the mountain be- 
yond—a field in which was a patch of corn, a 
dozen rows of vegetables, a few lichen-crusted 
apple trees, a stout log cabin and two or three 
outbuildings. 

The poor little place was clean and tidy 
and had a homely charm of its own. Red and 
white pinks, red bergamot and life everlasting 
made vivid splotches of color at the doorway. 
There were a snowball bush and two or three 
rosebushes, and the shed that served as a porch 
was canopied with hop and gourd vines and 
morning-glories. 

Page’s eyes fixed themselves with amaze- 
ment on a man seated under the festooning 
vines. ‘‘Why, father!’’ she exclaimed. 

In a second she understood. For the figure 
at his side was Harson Ruffyan. There were 
two other children—a boy smaller than Harson 
and a pretty, serious, blue-eyed little girl with 
flaxen curls. In sudden shyness at the approach 
of strangers, the girl shook her curls over her 
face and peeped from under them as a shy 





wild thing ‘peeps from a thicket. When the 
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TREASURE MOUNTAIN 
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Chapter Three, in which 
Mac Ruffyan demands justice 
of Dabney Ruffin 


girls tried to make 
friends with her, she 
took refuge under 
the apron of an old 
woman standing in 
the doorway, whom 
she called Granny. 

The woman was 
thin, angular, with stooped, slop- 
ing shoulders. She had a long, 
sallow, deeply-wrinkled face with 
high cheek bones and sunken eyes; 
the hair, screwed in a tight little 
knot at the back of her head, was 
a sunburned gray. She put a pro- 
tecting arm round the child; her 
keen eyes wandered from one to another of the 
newcomers, as if demanding their business. 

‘*T came here to see and thank this brave 
young man,’’ Mr. Ruffin said in answer to 
Page’s exclamation. 

A flood of generous shame swept over Page. 
She went to Harson, with her hand extended. 

‘‘Oh, I thank you!’’ she said. ‘‘I do thank 
you from the bottom of my heart. I ought to 
have come with my father. It was so brave 
and splendid of you! You saved my life. Yes, 
you did! I never could have got down. ’’ 

‘**Twa’n’t nothin’,’’ Harson said. ‘‘You 
jest ain’t used to such places. I been thar 
dozens of times.’’ He glanced down at his bare 
feet and reddened with shame; and then he 
flushed the more deeply because he was angry 
with himself for being ashamed. He lifted his 
chin and stood his ground manfully before the 
strangers. 

‘*How—why did you come here?”’ Mr. Ruffin 
asked, putting his arm round Page. 

‘*Oh, I wish I had come on purpose! But— 
we came to set out flowers at Sweetwater 
Spring. We followed the stream down the 
mountain. ’’ 

‘*We saw Mr. Ruffyan come up the stream, ”’ 
added Louise, ‘‘so we thought we should find 
a path. ’’ 

The woman in the doorway frowned. ‘‘Mac 
Ruffyan don’t want folks trackin’ him!’’ she 
said harshly. ‘‘He say if he want comp’ny 
he e’n-: give a invite. ’’ 

Mr. Ruffin overlooked the harshness and the 
hint. ‘This is my daughter I was telling you 
about, whom your grandson helped when she 
was in a dangerous place. Page, this is Mrs. 
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Martin, Harson’s grandmoth- 
er. And here are Ken and 
Gene, his brother and sister. ’’ 

Mrs. Martin stretched out 
a bony hand and muttered a 
‘*Pleased to meet you!’’ that 
was contradicted by her gruff 
and anxious manner. Mr. Ruf- 
fin looked through the door. 
Most of the details of the 
interior were vague, but the 
light from the one window, 
streaming across the shelf 
above the fireplace, showed 
a dozen books in sheepskin 
binding and an old lithograph 
ina tarnished gilt frame. The 
old woman caught the direc- 
tion of his glance; closing the 
door with a bang, she stood, 
as it were, guardian over 
Mace Ruffyan’s privacy. 

Mr. Ruffin rese and drew 
Harson aside. He slipped a 
gold coin into the boy’s 
hand. ‘‘A little token of grat- 
itude. Isn’t there something 
you want, my boy,’’ he asked ; 
‘*some wish I may have the 
pleasure of gratifying?’’ 

Harson fingered the coin, 
ignorant and careless of its 
value. He looked up with 
longing in his eyes. 

‘** Anything I can get—any- 
thing you want?’’ Mr. Ruffin 
urged. 

Harson gazed at Chris with 
appealing admiration. ‘‘If I 
mought have a — I like that 
cap mighty well.”’ 

Chris overheard. He 
snatched off his red-and-yellow 
baseball cap and thrust it into 
Harson’s hand. ‘‘I am awfully 
glad that you want something 
I have,’’ he said. ‘‘You’re a 
plucky fellow! The way you skimmed 
along that cliff while I was kicking 
stones below !’’ 

Harson’s face was radiant. ‘‘ I’m 
mightily obleeged,’’ he said, folding the 
cap and putting it inside his blouse. 

‘*Oh, oh!’’ cried little Gene, running 
toward the corner of the house. ‘‘ Dad- 
dy! Daddy and Dandy and Zippo! My 
daddy !’’ 

Mae Ruffyan, returning from the 
crossroads store with groceries in a bag 
slung over his shoulder, stopped short 
when he saw the group at his doorway. 

‘*What these folks doin’ here?’’ he 
demanded of the old woman. 

‘*They come down the mountain,’’ 
she answered. ‘‘ That man’’—she jerked 
her thumb in the direction of Mr. Ruffin 
—‘‘come round the path. He say he 
come to thank Harson fer holpin’ his 
gal down Falling Water clifft. Harson 
tol’ you the tale.’’ 

Ruffyan turned toward the stran- 
gers. ‘‘Thar’s the path. ’’ He thrust out 
his hand in curt dismissal. ‘‘ When I 
want folks at my house, I invite ’em.’’ 

Unwilling to exasperate the churlish 
mountaineer, the party started silently 
away—all except Mr. Ruffin and Page, 
who stood at her father’s side, with her 
smile changed to a stare of terror. 

Mr. Ruffin looked into the keen, 
shining eyes of his ungracious host. 
**T don’t wait for an invitation to go to 
see the man whose son saved my daugh- 
ter’s life,’’ he said. ‘‘I came to beg the 
privilege of serving him in some way. 
Whenever he or his wants a friend—or 
if they do not—they have one in Dabney 
Ruffin. ’’ 

The mountaineer started violently. 
His eyes were fixed on Mr. Ruffin’s 
face. ‘‘Dabney Ruffin!’’ he repeated. 

‘*Yes, Iam Dabney Ruffin. And I 
was interested in the similarity of our 
names. I never heard the family name 
‘Ruffyan’ before, and I wondered —’’ 

But the man was not listening. He 
interrupted roughly. ‘‘ Thar was a 
James Dabney Ruffin.’’ 

‘*Yes, he was my grandfather. ’’ 

‘“*This here’s no place for you—no 
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place for James Dabney Ruffin’s grandson!’’ 
the man said violently, vindictively. Then, as 
something yellow and shining slipped from 
his son’s hand and fell clinking against a stone, 
he said sharply, ‘‘Harson, what’s that?’’ 

The boy picked up the gold piece and 
showed it to his father. 

‘*Whar’d you git it?’’ 

Harson nodded toward Mr. Ruffin. ‘‘He give 
it to me.’’ 

The man snatched the coin and thrust it 
furiously into Mr. Ruffin’s hand. ‘‘Take it!’’ 
he said fiercely. ‘‘Take it, and don’t you ever 
let yore shadow fall ’cross my door again! 
James Dabney Ruffin’s grandson! We don’t 
want yore presents!’’? He spat out the word. 
‘“‘We want justice!’’ 

Before Mr. Ruffin could answer or question, 
the man opened the door, herded his family 
indoors, banged the heavy oaken door and 





slung across it the hickory bar that served for 


T daybreak on September 26, if I remem- 

A ber aright, we started to drive from the 

old farm to Portland with twenty-eight 

live hogs. There was a crisp frost that morn- 

ing, so white that till the sun rose you might 

have thought there had been a slight fall of 
snow in the night. 

We put twelve of the largest hogs into one 
long farm wagon with high sideboards, drawn 
by a span of Percheron work horses, which I 
drove; the sixteen smaller hogs we put into 
another wagon that Willis Murch, one of 
our young neighbors, drove. By making an 
early start we hoped to cover forty miles of 
our journey before sundown, pass the night 
at a tavern in the town of Gray where the old 
squire was acquainted, and reach Portland the 
next noon. Since we wished to avoid unload- 
ing the hogs, we took dry corn and troughs for 
feeding them in the wagons and buckets for 
fetching water to them. The old squire went 
along with us for the first fifteen miles to see 
us well on our way, then left us and walked 
to a railway station a mile or two off the wagon 
road, where he took the morning train into 
Portland, in order to make arrangements for 
marketing the hogs. 

Everything went well during the morning, 
although the hogs diffused bad odor along 
the highway. Toward noon we stopped by the 





wayside, near the Upper Village of the New | 


Gloucester Shakers, to rest and feed the horses, 
and to give the hogs water. About one o’clock 
we went on down the hill to Sabbath Day 
Pond and into the woods beyond it. The loads 
were heavy and the horses were plodding on 
slowly, when, just round a turn of the road 
in the woods ahead, we heard a deep, awful 
sound, like nothing that had ever come to our 
ears before. For an instant I thought it was 
thunder, it rumbled so portentously: Hough 
—hough—hough—hough-er-er-er-er-hhh! It 
reverberated through the woods till it seemed 
to me that the earth actually trembled. 

Willis’s horses stopped short. Willis himself 
rose to his feet, and it seemed to me his cap 
rose up on his head. Other indistinct sounds 
also came to our ears from along the road 
ahead, though nothing was as yet in sight. 
Then again that awful, prolonged Hough— 
hough—hough! broke forth. 

Close by, lumbermen had been hauling 
timber from the forest into the highway and 
had made a distinct trail across the road ditch. 
While Willis stood up, staring, the horses 
suddenly whirled half round and bolted for 
the lumber trail, hogs and all. They did it so 
abruptly that Willis had no time to control 
them, and when the wagon went across the 
ditch, he was pitched off headlong into the 
brush. Before I could set my feet, my span 
followed them across the ditch; but I managed 
to rein them up to a tree trunk, which the 
wagon tongue struck heavily. There I held 
them, though they still plunged and snorted 
in their terror. 

Willis’s team was running away along the 
lumber trail, but before it had gone fifty yards 
we heard a crash, and then a horrible squeal- 
ing. The wagon had gone over a log or a 
stump and, upsetting, had spilled all sixteen 
hogs into the brushwood. 

Willis now jumped to his feet and ran to 
help me master my team, which was still 
plunging violently, and I kept it headed to 


the tree while he got the halters and tied | 
the horses. Just then we heard that terrible | prietor, now came from a wagon in the rear of 
Hough—hough! again, nearer now. Looking | the cavalcade. 


out toward the road, we saw four teams drag- 


| 


‘our indignation were directed mainly at 


|to be on the road with such a hog 


lock and key. For a moment Mr. Ruffin stood | said. ‘‘Like the rest of us, he has two sides. 
staring in astonishment at the closed door. | He was showing us the worse one.’’ 
Then he turned away from the house. Mr. Ruffin was silent, thinking and wonder- 
‘* What—what did he mean? ’’ stammered | ing. The mountaineer was a Ruffin; that was 
Page, close at his side. not to be doubted—not after his mention of 
He shook his head. ‘‘I don’t know. I wonder | James Dabney Ruffin. But who was he? And 
if—what —’’ | why did he name James Dabney Ruffin so 
With a puzzled frown, he went slowly and | resentfully? Was there a reason? What? But, 
thoughtfully down the path. no! Mr. Ruffin thrust aside the sudden thought. 
The others had stopped at the edge of the| A wild, far-fetched fancy! It came again. Was 
clearing to wait for Mr. Ruffin and Page. | it—could it be? He pondered the matter. 
They went in single file along the path—still, | His father had had an elder brother, Harri- 
breathless, starting at little unexpected sounds, | son Ruflin, whose name was in the family 
glancing back fearfully even after they were | Bible, but never on his father’s lips. A wild, 
far from the unfriendly neighborhood. reckless fellow he had been, to judge from the 
‘‘T see why Harson wasn’t afraid to climb | occasional remarks of oldish cousins and family 
that cliff,’’ observed Chris. ‘‘My word! A | friends. There was no mention of him after 
fellow that lives with that old terror couldn’t | his rowdy, dissipated university days. Dabney 
be afraid of anything. ’’ Ruffin had taken it for granted that he was 
‘“‘Did you see how affectionately the little | dead. If not, why did King’s Grant belong 
fair girl welcomed her ‘daddy’ ?’’ Mr. Kinman | to Dabney’s father, the younger son? From 





WHEN THE LION ROARED 





Having got no satisfaction, we returned hast- 
ily to chase our runaway team. We came upon 
it less than a hundred yards away, jammed 
fast between two pine trees. Parts of the har- 
ness were broken, the wagon body was shat- 
tered, and sixteen hogs were at large. 

For some minutes we were at a loss to know 
what to do. How to catch the hogs and put 
them back into the wagon was a difficult 
matter, for many of them weighed three hun- 
dred pounds, and moreover a live hog is a 
disagreeable animal to lay hands on. But, 
taking an axe, we cut young pine trees and 
constructed a fence round the wagon to serve 
as a hogpen. Leaving a gap at one end that 
could be stopped when the hogs were inside, 
we then set near the wagon the troughs we 
had brought, poured the dry corn into them 
and called the hogs as if it were feeding time. 


her neck. In another cage were six perform- 
ing monkeys and four educated dogs. 

When we saw them that day on the road, 
the Fat Lady, said to weigh four hundred 
pounds, was journeying in a double-seated 
carriage behind the cages. Squeezed on the 
seat beside her, rode a queer-looking little old 
man, with a long white beard, whose specialty 
was to eat glass tumblers, or at least chew 
them up. He also fought on his hands and 
knees with one of the dogs. His barking, 
growling and worrying were so true to life 
that the spectators could scarcely tell which 
was the dog and which the man. On the back 
seat was a gypsy fortune teller and a Wild 
Man, alleged to hail from the jungles of 
Borneo and to be so dangerous that two armed 
keepers had to guard him in order to prevent 
him from destroying the local population. As 
we first saw him, divested of his ‘‘get- 
up,’’ he looked tame enough. He was 
conversing sociably with the gypsy for- 
tune teller. . 

But for the moment our attention and 

































the lion. He was not such a very large 
lion, but he certainly had a full-sized 
roar, and the driver of the cage sat and 
grinned at us. 

‘*You’ve no right to be on the road 
with a lion roaring like that!’’ Willis 
shouted severely. 

‘Wal, young feller, you’ve no right 


smell as that!’’ the 
driver retorted. 
‘*QOur lion is the 
best-behaved in the 
world ; he wouldn’t 
ha’ roared ef he 
| hadn’t smelt them 
hogs so strong.’’ 
‘*But you have 
damaged us!” I 
cried. ‘‘Our horses 
have run away and 
smashed things! 
You’ll have to 
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pay for this!’’ 







As soon as they heard the corn rattling into 
the troughs all except three came crowding 
in. Presently we drove two of the missing 
ones to the pen, but one we could not find. 
None of the wagon wheels were broken, and 
in the course of an hour or two, Willis and I 
succeeded in patching up the shattered body 
sufficiently to hold the hogs. But how to get 
the heavy brutes off the ground and up into 
the wagon was a task beyond our resources. 
When you try to take a live hog off his feet, 
‘* What’s that about damages? ’’ he cried. he is likely to bite as well as to squeal. We 


BEFORE IT HAD GONE FIFTY YARDS 
WE HEARD A CRASH, AND THEN 
A HORRIBLE SQUEALING 


Another man, who appeared to be the pro- 


ging large, gaudily painted cages that contained | ‘‘I’ll pay nothing! I have a permit to travel had no tackle for lifting them. 


animals. The drivers, who wore a kind of red | on the highway !’”’ | 
uniform, pulled up and sat looking in our | 


At last Willis set off to get help. He was 
gone till dusk and came back without anyone; 


‘*You have no right to scare horses!’’ Willis 











direction, langhing and shouting derisively. | retorted. ‘‘Your lion made a horrible noise. ’’ 
That exasperated us so greatly that, checking | ‘* His noise wasn’t worse than your hog 
our first impulse to run in pursuit of the horses | stench!’’ the showman rejoined hotly. ‘‘My 
and hogs, we rushed to the road to remonstrate. | lion has as good a right to roar as your hogs 
It was not a full-fledged circus and menag- | have to squeal. Drive on!’’ he shouted to his 
erie, but merely a show on its way from one | drivers. 
county fair to another. In one cage there was | The show moved forward. The Fat Lady 
a boa constrictor, untruthfully advertised to be 
thirty feet long, which a Fat Lady exhibited | pretended to squeal like a pig; but the gypsy 
at each performance, the monster coiled round | fortune teller smiled and said, ‘‘Too bad!’’ 


| looked back and laughed, and the Wild Man | 


but he had persuaded two Shakers to come and 
help us early the next morning—they could 
not come that night on account of their evening 
prayer meeting. One of the Shaker women had 
given him a loaf of bread and a piggin half 
| full of Shaker apple sauce. He had also bought 
a pound of sugar. 

The lantern and bucket that went with 
, Willis’s wagon had been smashed; but I had 
a similar outfit with mine. So we tied the 





colonial days, the eldest son had inherited the 
estate. If Mac Ruffyan were Harrison Ruftin’s 
son! This man was resentful—wanted *‘jus- 
tice.’’ Did he have claims? 

‘‘What is the matter, father?’’ asked Page, 
looking at his pensive face. 

‘*Nothing to worry you, dear. ’’ 

‘*Is it—did what that man said —’’ 

**Don’t worry—don’t think about that,’’ 
said Mr. Ruftin quickly. 

His surmises were not ones to share with 
Page. He would not tell her—unless — Ty. 
morrow he would go to see the man and ta!| 
over matters frankly. Then — 

But the night mail brought a letter from the 
Forest Service, summoning Mr. Ruffin to a 
mid - West conference of fire wardens. H's 
private affairs would have to wait. Leaving a 
good-by note for Page, he drove down the 
mountain the next morning while Starwink 
Camp was still sleeping in the gray dawn. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


“C.AStephens 


horses to trees near our improvised hog pound, 
and fed and blanketed them by lantern light. 
Afterwards we brought water for them from a 
brook not far away. 

It was nine o’clock before we were ready to 
eat our own supper of bread, sugar and Shaker 
apple sauce. The night was chilly; our lan- 
tern went out for lack of oil; we had only 
light overcoats for covering; and as we had 
used our last two matches in-lighting the lan- 
tern, we could not kindle a fire. 

The night was so cold that we frequently 
had to jump up and run round to get warm. 
We slept scarcely at all. The hogs squealed. 
They, too, were cold as well as hungry, and 
toward morning they quarreled and bit one 
another and made piercing outcries. 

‘Oh, don’t I wish ’twas morning!’’ Willis 
exclaimed again and again. 

Fortunately, the Shakers were early risers, 
and long before sunrise three of them, clad in 
gray homespun frocks and broad - brimmed 
hats, appeared. They greeted us solemnly. 

‘“*Thee has met with trouble,’’ said one of 
them, who was the elder of the village. ‘‘ But 
I think we can give thee aid.’’ 

They proved to be past masters at handling 
hogs. From one of the halters they contrived 
a muzzle to prevent the hogs from biting us, 
and then with their help we caught and muz- 
zled the hogs one by one and boosted them into 
the wagon. The good men stayed by us till 
the horses were hitched up and we were out 
of the woods and on the highway again. I had 
a little money with me and offered to pay them 
for their kind services, but the elder said: 

‘*Nay, friend, thee has had trouble enough 
already with the lion.’’ And at parting all 
three said ‘‘ Fare thee well’’ very gravely. 

We fared on, but not altogether well, for 
those hungry hogs were now making a terrible 
uproar. We drove as far as Gray Corners, where 
there was a country store, and there I bought 
a bushel of oats for the horses and a hundred- 
pound bag of corn for the hogs. The hogs 
were so ravenous that it was hard to be sure 
that each got his proper share; but we did the 
best we could and somewhat reduced their 
squealing. 

The hastily repaired wagon body had also 
given us trouble, for it had threatened to shake 
to pieces as it jolted over the frozen ruts of the 
road ; but we bought a pound of nails, borrowed 
a hammer and set to work to repair it better, 
with the hogs still aboard—much to the 
amusement of a crowd of boys who had col- 
lected. It was almost noon when we left Gray 
Corners, and it was after three o’clock before 
we reached Westbrook, five miles out of Port- 
land. Here whom should we see but the old 
squire, who, growing anxious over our failure 
to appear, had driven out to meet us. He could 
not help smiling when he heard Willis’s indig- 
nant account of what had delayed us. 

He thought it likely that we could recover 
the missing hog, and that evening he inserted 


Most of them, it seemed, were not far away. | a notice of the loss in the Eastern Argus. But 


nothing came of the notice or of the many 
inquiries that we made on our way home the 
next day. The animal had wandered off, and 
whoever captured it apparently kept quiet. In- 
stead of blaming us, however, the old squire 
praised us. 

‘* You did well, boys, in trying circum- 
stances,’’ he said. ‘‘You do not meet a lion 
every day.’’ 

After what had happened, Willis and I felt 
much interest the following week in seeing the 
show that had discomfited us. It had established 
itself at the county fair in its big tent and 
apparently was doing a rushing business. 
Buying admission tickets, Willis and I went 
in and approached the lion’s cage for a nearer 
view of the king of beasts. We hoped he would 
spring up and roar as he had done in the woods 
below the Shaker village; but he kept quiet. 
After all, he did not look very formidable, and 
he seemed sadly oppressed and bored. 

I think the proprietor of the show recognized 
us, for we saw him regarding us suspiciousl) ; 
and we moved on to the cage in which the 





Wild Man sat, with a big brass chain attache 
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to his leg—ostensibly to prevent him from run- 
ning amuck among the spectators. Two of his 
keepers were guarding him, with axes in their 
hands. He was loosely arrayed in a tiger’s 
skin, and his limbs appeared to be very hairy. 
His skin was dark brown and rough with 
warts. His hair, which was really a wig, hung 
in tangled snarls over his eyes. He gnashed 
his teeth, clenched his fists, and every few mo- 
ments he uttered a terrific yell at which timid 
patrons of the show promptly retired to the 
far side of the tent. 

When Willis and I approached the cage, a 
smile suddenly broke across the Wild Man’s 
face, and he nodded to us. ‘‘You were the fel- 
lows with the hogs, weren’t you?’’ he said in 
very good English. I can hardly describe what 
a shock that gave us. 

‘“‘Why, why—aren’t you from the wilds of 
Borneo?’’ Willis asked him in low tones. 

‘“Thunder, no!’’ the Wild Man replied con- 
fidentially. ‘*I don’t even know where it is. 
I’m from over in Vermont—Bellows Falls. ’’ 





school in England is carved this 

motto: Manners Makyeth Man. An 
extreme statement that, but deeply true. It 
is a challenge to those rough-shod folk who 
brutally declare that, so long as you are honest 
with yourself inside, it, matters not how you 
behave. Difficult as it is to prove the relative 
value of inner motive and outward method in 
life, all will agree that motive must embody 
itself in action; and the method of the action 
is often what counts most and always what 
enables the motive to win its way. 


(== the gateway of an ancient 


The ill-timed word we might have kept, 
ho knows how sharp it pierced and stung; 
The word we had not sense to say, 
Who knows how grandly it had rung. 


These clumsy feet still in the mire 
Go crushing blossoms without end; 
These hard, well-meaning hands we thrust 
Among the heart-strings of a friend. 


It is not enough to be honest. We must be 
gentle, too. Merey must season justice, and 
courtesy must modulate convictions. Nine 
tenths of our dealings with people begin and 
end with casual and often unrepeated meet- 
ings. Those contacts can either be spoiled by 
crude or thoughtless behavior or can be made 
pleasurably distinct by kindly courtesy. There- 
fore the legend over the old school door 
proclaims to all the youth that enters a fun- 
damental rule of life. Benevolence is to be 
turned into benefaction. Kind thoughts must 
issue in kind deeds. Gentlemen must be gentle 
every day. Manners maketh man. 


OBNOXIOUS MANNERISMS 


"Tom K with me about manners and man- 
nerisms. The two are far apart. Guod 
manners issue from thinking lowly of 
yourself and highly of others. They become 
automatic. The less planning behind them, the 
more effective they are. Mannerisms are degen- 
erate peculiarities. They are either obnoxious 
or ridiculous. If I speak to boys and girls some- 
what plainly against mannerisms, if as you 
read this paper you smilingly think of the man- 
nerisms of your friends, consider well lest you 
do not deserve the censure, too! It is easy in 
youth to overcome disagreeable personal traits. 
When you are older you will find it very hard. 
Therefore, you who are under twenty, encour- 
age in yourself now those considerate manners 
that will make you welcome in a group of 
friends, that will bring you as a balm into any 
emergency, that will never make your useful- 
ness ineffective by reason of a bad personal 
trait. And early learn ruthlessly to eradicate 
those mannerisms that make us a sorry trial 
constantly with the family, and wherever we 
go. For the sake of clearness, I shall divide 
these thoughts on manners and mannerisms 
into four parts: the manners of the hand, the 
manners of the tongue, the manners of the 
body, and the manners of the face. It all sounds 
very personal, does it not? So be it. If by 
facing defects now, we become finer friends 
and more useful citizens, the end will justify 
* the pain. 

1. I met Mr. Roosevelt just once. It was 
in a very crowded room, with multitudes 
jostling about him. His handclasp was a warm, 
individual greeting. Before the crowd swept 
me away, he said just one simple thing; but 
it was said to me. That individual flash made 
our great hero a leader. More people probably 
said of him the day he died, ‘‘Roosevelt once 
said to me —’’ than could have been said of 
any other American. He met numberless men, 
but always the contact was personally intense. 
‘lave you ever met just the opposite kind of 
person? That kind is never wholly with you. 
He has a restless eye, his glance shifts from 
your eye to a point somewhere over your right 
shoulder; and while his voice addresses you, 
his eye and the mind are roving far afield. 
Such persons mix water with personality. Who 
cares for such diluted intércourse? Better give 








‘¢ But—but—you do look pretty savage! ’’ 
stammered Willis in much astonishment. 

‘*You bet!’’ said the Wild Man. ‘‘ Ain’t this 
a dandy rig? It gets ’em, too. But don’t give 
me away ; I get a good living out of this.’’ 

Just then a group of spectators came crowd- 
ing forward, and the Wild Man let out a howl 
that brought them to an appalled halt. The 
keepers brandished their axes. 

‘*Well, did you ever ?’’ Willis muttered as we 
moved on. ‘‘Doesn’t that beat everything ?’’ 

The Fat Lady was ponderously unwinding 
the coils of the boa constrictor from round her 
neck as we paused in front of her cage, but 
presently she recognized us and smiled. We 
asked her whether she wasn’t afraid to let the 
snake coil itself round her neck. 

‘*No, not when he has had his powders,’’ 
she replied. ‘‘Sometimes, when he is waking 
up, I have to be a little careful not to let him 
get clean round me, or he’d give me a squeeze. ’’ 

The old man and the educated dogs had just 
finished their performance when we came in, 


MY MANNERS 
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all of yourself for one minute than part of 
yourself for ten. Learn to throw your entire 
interest wholly in one direction. That is a 
secret not only of courtesy but of power. 

Manners of the hand concern principally the 
handshake. What a wonderful human contriv- 
ance handshaking is! It is a happy compromise 
between the embrace and the bow. The hand- 
shake both welcomes and restrains. It can be 
very eloquent. ‘‘Did you notice,’’ said the late 
Prof. Jebb to a friend as they left a certain 
ambassador’s reception, ‘‘how I shook hands 
with Mrs. So-and-So?’’ ‘‘No,’’ was the reply. 
‘‘Why should 1? How did you?’’ ‘‘I shook 
hands with her,” the eminent and secluded 
scholar replied, ‘tin such a way as to show my 
great respect for her husband’s office and my 
great dislike to the lady herself!’’ The story 
may overestimate the eloquence of the hand- 
clasp, but our experience tells us that shaking 
hands can convey a whole range of messages, 
from feeble carelessness to zealous conviction. 
When you shake hands, always look your 
friend in the eye. Practice that with the family 
to-night; have a little secret practice after 
supper in the important art of shaking hands. 
Hold out your hand in a hearty, hospitable 
fashion, take the other’s palm in a firm grasp 
and look the other kindly in the eye. That is 
the first position. Only one more rule need be 
noted. Let your grasp be firm but not too mus- 
cular. Avoid both the flabby and the fighting 
handshake. There are those who pass you 
what feels like nothing but a dead fish! You 
hold a collection of damp fingers. To such a 
person I would never offer a position. Of such 
I would never try to make a friend. The other 
extreme is not so bad in character, but far 
more painful to the flesh. I call it the oars- 
man’s grip. It is as if your poor palm were 
the oar of the victorious athlete as he sweeps 
over the line. You feel your knuckles grinding 
together; your skin is pinched; you wince. 
After the greeting is over you shake your 
fingers to regain circulation. This terrifying 
form of cordiality should be avoided by all 
men. It is not a sign of heartiness, it is a 
piece of thoughtless physical persecution. 
Again I say, practice this art. Study shaking 
hands at home. 

Once I saw a very interesting old Bible, 
which had belonged to a devout woman who 
had used it for seventy years in church. On 
the leather cover there was a depression the 
size of her thumb, caused by the owner as, 
meditatively listening to lengthy sermons, she 
touched the leather with her thumb. The spot 
was one sixteenth of an inch deep. She had 
moved her thumb up and down, up and down, 
for two services a Sunday for fifty-two Sun- 
days a year for seventy years. When as a boy 
I saw that Bible, I immediately determined to 
wear a hole in my Bible, too. But the three 
Sundays that witnessed. my attempt proved 
my impatience. How fortunate for me! De- 
lightful as was the old lady’s meditative ges- 
ture, with me it would have been a silly 
mannerism. All twiddling, all unconscious 
little manual gestures, all foot swinging—those 
mannerisms are nothing but bad. If you find 
yourself twisting off the buttons from your 
coat, ask the family to fine you. It not only 
increases your mother’s mending, it means an 
ineffective habit in yourself. In a family of 








and so we went over to the platform on the 
other side of the tent, where the gypsy fortune 
teller was plying her vocation. 

‘* Cross me palm, young gentlemen,’’ she 
droned. ‘‘Cross me palm wi’ siller, and I’ teli 
your fortunes and all that’s going to happen to 
you. ’’ Then she, too, recognized us and smiled. 
‘*Did you find your hogs?’’ she asked. 

‘All but one,’’ Willis told her. 

**Tt was too bad,’’ she said, ‘‘but you never 
will get anything out of the boss of this show. 
He’s a brute! He cheats me out of half my 
contract money right along.’’ 

‘*Where do you come from?’’ Willis said 
with a knowing air. ‘‘ You are no gypsy.’’ 

‘* No, indeed! ’’ the girl replied, laughing, 
and, rubbing a place on the back of her left 
hand, she showed us that her skin was white 
under the walnut stain. ‘‘1’m from Albany. 
I live with my mother there, and I’m sending 
my brother to the Troy Polytechnic School. ’’ 

‘*Well, did you ever!’’ Willis said again as, 
now completely disillusioned, we left the tent. 





boys there was once a printed rule: 
Don’t Drum. This was to prevent nervous 
little finger habits at the desk, while you were 
sitting idly, principally perhaps at the table. 
To swing your foot seems trifling now, but 
suppose when you are fifty you have acquired 
an unconscious habit and cannot sit with- 
out swinging your foot? Will that make you 
a restful companion? All those habits should 
become a matter of frank and fearless smil- 
ing criticism in any wholesome family. If you 
are touchy, if you have that most dreadful 
thing, a sensitive disposition, of course no one 
will correct you, and you will become a bundle 
of disagreeable or disgusting traits. But if you 
have a sense of humor about the matter, you 
will not mind when brothers and sisters, uncles 
and aunts, shout, ‘‘Don’t twist that button!’’ 
or ‘‘ Don’t twiddle your fingers!’’ 

2. There is so much to say about manners 
of the tongue that sometime I must condense 
it into a special article. I know my title now. 
It will be a brand-new word. Can you guess 
what it means? The word is Kyms. The 
lesson that word teaches does not, to be sure, 
solve all the difficulties of the tongue, but it 
does control them. When Kyms is written, 
let me note certain rules about schooling the 
little member that boasteth great things. The 
rule never to talk too loud in public embodies 
the rule that talking loud anywhere is bad. 
Mumbling and shouting are both bad manners. 
Some whole families have their voices pitched 
at an unfortunately high key. You hear them 
discussing trifling domestic points while pass- 
ing the house across the street. No wonder 
such people go to bed tired—it is because they 
have spent many foot pounds—or will the 
teacher of physics allow me to say ‘‘tongue 
pounds’’ ?—of energy in a quite useless project- 
ing of the voice. Being so ‘‘high in the wind’’ 
marks neither a lady nor a gentleman. John 
may profitably pay his sister Mary ten cents a 
week unfailingly to remind him to keep his 
voice down, and Mary may quite as profitably 
offer John twenty - five cents a week for a 
similar service. 

Conversation requires two people. Those 
who prefer monologue had better walk alone. 
The boy who expects to be listened to must 
plan as attentively to listen, too. The art of 
listening is rare even in good society. Clever 
people are too likely to be thinking what they 
will say next in reply, and impatient people 
far too often interrupt. ‘‘Did you have a good 
time at the Jenkinses’ ?’’ I asked. ‘‘Yes,’’ was 
the reply, ‘‘but Mr. Jenkins finished all my 
sentences for me.’’ What a disagreeable com- 
panion Mr. Jenkins proves to be! If as a boy 
he had learned to practice Kyms, the give- 
and-take of friendly discourse, each would have 
had a right to his own sentences. 


MANNERS OF THE BODY 


T is difficult to stop commenting on the 
I manners of the tongue. Time fails me to tell 
you about the three monkeys of Japan, the 
famous taciturn general who could be silent in 
seven languages, and so forth, and so forth. But 
we must hasten on to the manners of the body. 
3. Once on a time a young friend of mine 
was very ill. A famous consultant spent the 
day with him. The poor boy and his stricken 
family occupied one room, and the city doctor 
went and came. He and I would be talking 
when a summons would come from the sick 
room. He might have been lolling idly, but in 
an instanteshe was erect, attentive, and, button- 
ing his coat with an almost jaunty air, he 
would swing down the corridor, round the 
corner and into the room of despair. With him 
came courage, resolution, hope. It was not only 
because of skilled experience—that feeling of 
vitality came with his body, so briskly borne. 
We can all be like that. No one is obliged to 
shuffle about in a ‘‘meaching,’’ disappointed 
frame of body and frame of mind. Your very 
posture at breakfast can start the whole family, 
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it may be, on the wrong road of dejection or 
‘‘cantankerousness.’’ By your jaunty, vital 
bearing, by the springiness in your toes, by the 
swing of your shoulders, you can introduce a 
feeling .of euphoria, a sense of well-being, a 
notion that it is good to be alive. 

On my mantelpiece there is a little mechan- 
ical sermon made of wire. A doctor friend gave 
it to me. This ingenious person wantéi his 
two boys to learn to stand up straight. He 
found that his nagging plea of ‘‘ Stand up 
straight!’’ simply resulted in a preposterous 
position on their part. So he took a piece of 
straight wire, fixed it solidly in a bit of 
wood, carried it up six inches, and then made 
a sharp horizontal turn. 


LOOK YOUR HEIGHT 


““TMAGINE yourself,’’ he would say, 
] ‘*standing back to this wire, trying to 
touch the crosspiece with the top of your 
head.’’ Such a mental act puts you immedi- 
ately in a proper position. Instead of saying 
“Stand up straight!’’ say to yourself, ‘‘Be 
tall!’”? This is another way of forcing our- 
selves to carry the body in an erect, graceful 
manner. Still another dictum leading to the 
same result is the phrase, ‘‘ Look your height. ’’ 
These dicta insure powerful and graceful 
posture, and posture is vital all the way from 
greeting friends in the parlor to commanding 
armies in the field. 

4. I have often reminded boys in school that 
the pocket handkerchief should, so far as pos- 
sible, while we are in company, remain a pocket 
handkerchief. The evident satisfaction that . 
some people take in blowing their noses in 
public shows a lamentable want of early train- 
ing. Whatever calls attention to the person, 
in these particulars, is an evidence of, that 
thoughtlessness of others’ comfort, that disre- 
gard for general propriety, which issues in bad 
manners. Let every boy remember that, unless 
he has a cold in his head or a sudden nose- 
bleed, he should use his pocket handkerchief 
when he is alone. And there is another nasal 
doctrine that you must not mind my men- 
tioning. It is the mannerism of gently sniffing 
or snuffling about once every minute. How 
these unfortunate habits begin I cannot imag- 
ine, but that they do continue past eradicating 
is all too true. The habit becomes unconscious 
to the snuffler, but, oh, how painfully conscious 
are all his friends or her friends! I mention it 
in The Companion because such a peculiarity 
can be cured, and cured once for all, during 
youth! In all these matters of moral and phys- 
ical renoviaton, to be young is very heaven! 

Still another point connected with manners 
of the face I fain would pass over, but it 
were better to boldly state it. To-morrow 
when you are at school look about you in 
the classroom. Perhaps there will be thirty 
young people there. Count how many have 
their hands to their faces, either rubbing or 
pinching or scratching or pushing their faces. 
Now that is a disagreeable habit. It should 
be painstakingly avoided. Just as parents 
put red pepper on their children’s fingers to 
prevent their biting their nails, so we who 
plan to be acceptable members of society, and 
therefore all the more useful citizens, should get 
over any disagreeable mannerism that keeps 
the hand near the face. Learn to sit with your 
hands reposefully in your lap; get power 
through repose. Develop a quiet, unconscious 
poise. Learn to sit in a rocking-chair without 
rocking, to be at rest without wriggling, to be 
thoughtful without scowling. All those habits 
of boys somehow work inward. Just as the 
able mind frequently shows itself in the alert 
body, so the reposeful body carries its weight 
of repose into the mind and bids it be still. 
Such nervous habits are none the less regret- 
table though they sometimes occur among our 
very choicest friends. And again, the surest 
and promptest method of reform is to beseech 
your family to shout aloud in chorus whenever 
you fall from grace. 

Let the young gentleman or young gentle- 
woman take pains to develop good manners 
and to abolish mannerisms. After all, what is 
the gentleman but a burden bearer—he who 
like Atlas would carry at least part of the 
world on his broad and willing shoulders? The 
gentleman is one who carries burdens and who 
stands up straight and smiles beneath them. 
All secret or presumptuous incivilities must be 
forgiven and abandoned. The habits that we 
think no one sees, in the end everyone sees. 
What is done in darkness will somehow pro- 
claim itself on the housetop. If alone at break- 
fast you eat up all the corner biscuits, that 
secret incivility will write its record in your 
character. If, hurrying for a train, you jostle 
old women out of your way, your face, how- 
ever handsome, will have an ugly touch. Our 
manners spring from the pure, unselfish source 
of thoughtfulness. Let ours be the ambition 
never consciously to inflict pain, never to make 
anyone feel abashed, never to do a physically 
repulsive thing. What a shame if our usefulness 
be disqualified because of our mannerisms. 
What a pity if the good that is in us be dis- 
believed because of boorish manners. Let the 
sword of steel be incased in the velvet scab- 
bard. However successful and effective we may 
desire to be, let us never be too hurried to be 
courteous. A great railway system posted for 
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the benefit of its employees a play on the word 
courtesy. Spelling out that blessed word, the 
president gave a rule beginning with each of 
its letters. Here it is: 


Courtesy is a business asset, a gain and 
never a loss. 


Officers and employees, above all others, 
should be courteous. 

Use courtesy in all dealings with passen- 
gers, patrons, and so on. 

Railway men help through being courteous. 

This railway believes in courtesy. 


Smooth away life’s difficulties by being 
courteous. 
You will find your value increased by courtesy. 


For railway substitute what you will, begin- 
ning of course with the family, for courtesy 


Even the discourteous like to be shown courtesy. | begins at home. For railway, substitute school, 





for courtesy is the lubricant of happy progress 
there. Substitute community, for courtesy is 
catching; one smile can convert a street full of 
people; one thoughtful act can influence a 
whole town. Yes, it is true. Do well to believe 
it, boys and girls. Manners maketh man. 








DAN HEARD THE 
WHISTLE 

OF THE ENGINE. 

“WE'LL MAKE IT! 
WE MUSTI” 
SHE CRIED 


DRAWN BY 
CHASE EMERSON 


DANAE. DEPUTY SHERIFF OW" iemaane, Gpuss 


HIS is the story of a girl 

who was deputy sheriff, 

of a boy whom no one 

knew and of a wild little horse 

that held back an eastbound 
train. It begins with the girl. 

She had always done odd 
things. Aunt Miriam Jaxon 
sometimes thought it was on 
account of her name; her father, 
a college professor, had called 
her Danaé, but her brothers 
had made it Dan or Danny. 
Aunt Miriam had frequently 
said to her, ‘‘Danaé, there are some things a 
girl must leave to men.’’ 

Her father once added to the admonition, 
‘Yes, daughter. Don’t do these things your 
aunt speaks of, except when there’s no man at 
hand to attend to them.’’ And she remembered 
his ‘‘except.’’ 

When she was twenty-two, Dan went West 
—to teach, but also to see the country. Her 
father was quite willing that she should be as 
independent as the boys. 

She taught in a wild little town. The one 
street zigzagged along the floor of a Rocky 
Mountain cafion, through which roared a river, 
full of trout. Snow fell in July on the dark, 
broken hills; for much of the year the place 
was winter-bound. Wolves ventured into the 
street at night. 

Dan’s home was with the Poindexters. Poin- 
dexter himself was county sheriff—a fine, fair- 
minded giant of a man, who had come West in 
the days of Indians and buffaloes. It was on 
a Saturday that Dan met her adventure. 

For some days there had been much excite- 
ment regarding the Fowler affair. The three 
men who killed the miner for his money were 
supposed to be hiding in the mountains. But 
Dan was not thinking of them; she ordered 
Mrs. Poindexter’s groceries, then went to the 
post-office window, where she received a letter 
from home. She had not finished reading it 
when she noticed the stranger. He was per- 
haps eighteen years old —city-bred, for his 
skin, sunburned to a dark pink from unaccus- 
tomed exposure, was peeling off in places like 
a baby’s. She started at sight of him, then 
turned to the placard on the wall and read: 


Joe Harrisburn—twenty years old, will claim to 
be younger. Red hair, brown eyes, a scar — 





Dan glanced again at the strange boy. On 
his face was a scar, running close to the hair 
and ending abruptly on the temple. She then 
looked at the men who had gathered in the 
store. The steadier citizens were almost all 
away, working in the mining camps; left in 
town were reckless young men and ne’er-do- 
wells, .old enough to be wiser than they were. 
The look of their faces frightened her; she 
realized what they might do—what they had 
been saying they would do if they should cap- 
ture any of the three men. 

Thrusting her letter, half read, into her 
blouse, she left the store and went to Poin- 
dexter. ‘‘There’s a strange boy in town,’’ she 
said. ‘‘He has red hair and a scar on his face. 
I think he needs looking after. ’’ 

When the strange boy was brought to the 
sheriff’s, he said that he had been in the West 
only a week. He was traveling alone; his 
mother had given him this trip to the moun- 
tains as a treat on his graduation from high 
school in KansasCity, Missouri. He had always 
lived there with his mother, who was a widow. 





Dan spoke suddenly. ‘‘You say you live in 
Kansas City? What part of the town? What 
school did you go to? Who was the principal? 
I taught a year at the Washington, in Kansas 
City. Who was the music teacher at your school 
last year?’’ All these questions she hurled at 
the boy in quick succession; and he replied 
without faltering, looking directly into her 
frank, gray eyes. 

Dan was a fine disciplinarian. Before she 
came to the mountain town two other teachers 
had failed with the upper-grade room in which 
she was so successful. One of the secrets of her 
management was her’ faculty for finding out 
the truth about things. 

She turned from the boy. ‘‘All his answers 
are straight, Mr. Poindexter. I think—don’t 
you?—he’s just what he says he is.’”’ 

There was a sudden pounding at the part of 
the house that served the county for a jail. The 
strange boy became pale and laughed shakily. 

‘*TDon’t be worried, ’’ Dan said to him. ‘‘Mr. 
Poindexter isn’t the man to let any rowdies in 
here. It’s Dr. Pitney at the door; he always 
knocks in that noisy way.’’ 

She followed Poindexter into the kitchen. 

‘*T stopped to warn the sheriff,’’ said Dr. 
Pitney. ‘‘They’re talking mob on the street. 
They say they’ll take the boy away from the 
sheriff to-day.’’ 

‘*Not h-h—’’ began Dan. 

‘* Yes, they say they’ll hang him. They 
think he’s Joe Harrisburn. Most of ’em are 
drunk, and they’re sending to camps down the 
river for help. There’ll be a hundred men in 
the mob by noon.’’ 

‘*Telegraph for help,’’ suggested Dan. 

‘*T was going to add—they have possession 
of the station,’’ said Pitney. 

The sheriff grew pale. He thought for a 
moment, then turned to Dan. 

‘*You were going to drive Mittie back to her 
homestead claim this afternoon?’’ Mittie was 
the sheriff’s sister. ‘‘People know, pretty gen- 
erally, you’re going—don’t they ?’’ 

‘‘Going to smuggle the boy under the buggy 
seat?’’ asked the doctor; but Poindexter did 
not answer. 

An hour later the sheriff called Dan aside. 
‘*T think, Miss Jaxon, I’ll swear you in asa 
deputy. ’’ 

Dan gasped. ‘‘Mr. Poindexter! Me!’’ 

‘*T’ve thought it all out. You might get 
safely out of town. Any man who sides with 
me would be watched. See?’’ 

It was then afternoon. The mountains had 
grown dark, and it was beginning to rain—the 
daily shower of the Rockies. In the dim parlor, 
with her hand on the Poindexter family Bible, 
Dan took an oath to per- 
form the duties of her office. 

From the post office and 
railway station came loud 
talking, guffaws and cheer- 
ing. The street near the 
store was full of men on 
horseback. Finally two of 
them came to station them- 
selves before the jail in the 
rain. They were pickets, set 
to watch the sheriff’s house. 

The shower proved un- 
usually long and heavy. The 
wind had risen anda thick 
mist was blowing from the 
west when Dan drove round 
to the sitting-room door. She 
had the light buggy and 









Poindexter’s racing colt. She tried to seem in 
no haste. Now and then she glanced at the 
door. No one came out, but she saw near the 
window a figure in a raincoat and thick veil. 
Finally the sheriff’s sister, Mittie Poindexter, 
called, ‘‘Got my telescope in the buggy ?’’ Then 
the raincoated figure appeared for a moment at 
the door. Poindexter came out and put a trav- 
eling bag into the buggy. Dan’s heart beat 
violently as one of the pickets approached. 

‘*Miss Poindexter leaving in all this rain, 
eh?’’ the man asked. 

‘*You can’t choose your time when you live 
on a homestead claim,’’ Dan answered. 

The man dismounted and walked up to the 
buggy. With a slight, sneering laugh he said 
to the sheriff, ‘‘ Poindexter, lemme look under 
that buggy seat. ’’ 

Poindexter, who was not quick of wit, made 
no reply. Dan’s heart leaped as the figure in 
the raincoat appeared on the steps. 

The picket continued, ‘‘I think I lef’ some 
harness under the seat when I borrowed the 
buggy. ” 

‘“*T looked,’’ said Dan; ‘‘there was none 
there. ’’ 

The reply failed to satisfy the man, though 
he pretended to turn away. But as the girl, 
with a ‘‘Now, Miss Mittie!’’ stepped from the 
buggy, he wheeled, and thrust an arm under 
the seat. 

The space was empty, as Dan had said. 

Dan helped the raincoated figure into the 
buggy; then, facing the picket, she asked, 
‘*Since when do you question my word ?’’ 

The sheriff took his cue from her. ‘‘ And 
since when do you make insinuations about us, 
like you just did?’’ He walked toward the 
fellow, rolling up one sleeve. 

‘‘Oh, shut up, Poindexter!’’ the picket re- 
plied. ‘‘I didn’t mean no insinuation. Keep 
cool, can’t you?’’ 

As Dan took her seat she let it be seen that 
she was still angry. Her cheeks were red, her 
eyes seemed to flash, she struck the horse 
sharply with her whip. And the sheriff kept 
insisting on an explanation from the man. 

The ruse—the pretended anger—was success- 
ful. Both pickets looked at Poindexter and 
hardly noticed the veiled person in the raincoat 
who sat beside Dan. The rain and blowing 
mist served as a shield from observation. Dan 
drove away safely. : 

Notwithstanding the shower, the road w: 
fairly good, and Dan drove smartly toward the 
cafion. The last house on the street, a small 
one painted blue, happened to be occupied by 
one of the worst of the rioters. Dan turned 
toward the boy in Miss Poindexter’s coat. 
‘*We’ll make the train at Day- 
town. We’re safe.’’ 

‘*No, we’re not!’’ he replied. 
For a woman had run from the 
blue house into the road. 

‘*Miss Jaxon!’’ she was 
erying. ‘‘I want to tell Mittie Poin- 

dexter good-by.’’ 

Dan barely turned her head. ‘‘Can’t 
—miss our train!’’ She drove on, but 
failed to notice some sticky loam at the 
roadside. It sucked at the wheel, and the 
buggy stopped. Again and again Dan struck 
the horse. He tugged at the mired wheel 
in vain. 

Then everything went whirling before 
her eyes, for the woman reached the buggy. 
‘**‘Seein’ you had to stop —’’ she began. 

With a wrench, the horse pulled the wheel 


free; but it was too late. The woman stared at 
Danaé and at the strange boy. Her eyes, they 
saw with surprise, were red from weeping. 

‘*God bless you, Miss Jaxon!’’ she cried. ‘‘I 
ran down to tell Mittie how I felt about what 
my man is a-tryin’ to do to-day. He’s clean 
crazy, and I can’t gtop him. You’re pretty 
near late for that train, but you’ll make it. 
Good-by !’’ 

Dan turned at last into the cafion. On one 
side of the trail was a wall of rock; on the 
other side the river, swollen by recent rains, 
roared down toward Daytown. The shower 
had stopped, but the sky was overcast; it was 
twilight down by the river. For an hour or 
two they had the cafion to themselves, with 
no sound except the roar of water and the 
rapid hoof beats of the horse. 

Suddenly the boy said, ‘‘This is my day to 
write home. ’’ 

Dan seemed to see a city street and a woman 
watching for the postman. Then—she imagined 
—the letter had not come, and the woman was 
turning into the house. A messenger boy came 
up with a yellow envelope — 

‘*You can write on the train to-night,’’ she 
said quickly. ‘‘Don’t worry. It’ll be all right. ’’ 

It was nearly sunset when they approached 
the break in the cafion where a road comes in 
from Bear Gulch. Dan feared that, if the men 
had discovered her ruse, they had sent word 
to the gulch. In that case, men might be wait- 
ing at the gap for the buggy. Her heart beat 
hard as she drove on. 

They came out where the river widens and 
low hills roll northward. Behind a rock Dan 
saw the shoulder of a man in gray flannel. 
She glanced round. The trail was too narrow 
to permit her to turn; she could only go for- 
ward. Loosening rein, she prepared to dash 
by the ambush. 

But the man in gray proved to be only a fish- 
erman with a string of trout. The buggy flew 
by him. The last stretch of the journey began. 

Again the cafion was narrow and dark, again 
the rocks threw back with deafening echoes 
the noise of water and beat of hoofs. In places 
a sticky red clay impeded progress. Dan grew 
uneasy, looked at her watch and began to 
listen for the rumble of the train. 

As they neared the mouth of the cafion, with 
Daytown beyond, the light grew brighter, and 
red clouds could be seen round the setting sun. 
A short way off among the hills was a white 
film of smoke, and Dan heard the whistle of 
the engine. ‘‘We’ll make it! We.must!’’ she 
cried. And the colt flew forward over a bridge 
to the hard road beyond. 

Then suddenly Dan heard behind her a clat- 
ter of hoofs. Riding over the low hills from 
Bear Gulch came a dozen men. 

Dan’s tired horse showed flecks of foam, and 
he held his head low until she pulled rein to 
let him hear the pursuing hoofs. Instantly then 
he was off, with a forward rush that carried 
the buggy to the point where the road crossed 
the railway tracks. Already the tracks shook 
under the coming train, and the engine ap- 
peared at a bend of the road. 

The horse leaped directly before it, though 
it was so near that the engineer shouted, and 
@ woman standing near the tracks screamed 
and hid her eyes. Danaé closed her own. 

There was a shriek from the engine, a rush 
of air, a thick, black smoke. For a minute the 
horse was scrambling up a bank that crumbled 
beneath his hoofs. Suddenly the danger was 





over. The buggy flew down the Daytown road, 











which followed the traek for a while, then 
crossed it again to the station. 

The train had gone toward the station. As 
Danaé watched, she realized what would 
happen to the boy if that train left him in 
Daytown. ‘‘ We have three minutes! ’’ she 
whispered. 

The Bear Gulch men had left the cafion and 
crossed the track. Their shouts caused her 
horse to increase his speed, but it seemed to 
her that he was years in covering the short 
stretch to the station. 

Between the road and the railway tracks 
was a grassy strip, broken by ditches, with 
water trickling through ; a buggy could not use 
it as a short cut. Danaé kept to the road. On 
the grassy, broken strip, a pretty young horse 





had been grazing—a timid filly that had run up 
into the road at the first whistle of the coming 
train. She saw the sheriff’s buggy and heard 
the shouts of the pursuing mob. 

The littie horse paused an instant, trembling, 
with her nostrils very wide, to look at the Bear 
Gulch men. More afraid of the mob than of 
the train, she plunged down from the road and 
began to run alongside the tracks. As the en- 
gine slowed, she gained on it. When it stopped, 
she stood quivering, undecided what to do, for 
she was in the middle of the little town. 

Dan saw the train stop and knew that its 
stay at the station would be very short. She 
was so near she could see Poindexter’s regular 
deputy, who had met all trains that afternoon, 





hoping to be of use. She shouted, but he did 
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not hear. Despair filled her heart; she felt— 
saw—she was too late. The train was starting. 

Again the mob shouted; and their cries sent 
terror to the heart of the wild little horse, which 
now stood very near the engine. Lifting her 
mane, she snorted wildly. Then she leaped 
into the middle of the track. Right in the way 
of the engine she stood, with her eyes wide. 
No man could wantonly have hurt her. The 
engine stopped in the act of starting. 

For a moment the filly looked at the engine 
and the man in the cab. Above the cafion the 
sun was making old Red Mountain like blood. 
Then with a snort and one more fling of her 
heels the wild little horse was racing off—the 
train had been delayed scarcely a minute. 

But in that little time Poindexter’s deputy 





had heard Dan’s shout for help; he had seen; 
he understood. As the buggy stopped, he 
dragged the boy from it and hurried him 
aboard the train. 

Dan came to herself at last. The disappear- 
ing train was on its way to Denver. She sat 
alone in the buggy. As she felt for the reins, 
which had fallen on her tired horse, she did 
not realize that she had saved an innocent boy, 
that she had saved the Gulch men also—from 
doing a terrible wrong that they could never 
have righted. She felt numb and bewildered. 

A man from Bear Gulch rode up and stopped. 
He eyed her in astonishment. ‘‘Why, who are 
you ?’’ he asked. 

**T’m a deputy sheriff,’’ replied Danaé, 
realizing at last the great thing she had done. 


UNDER THE SEA IN THE SALVADOR 
GBy Charles Adams 


“WF it is possible to learn anything about 
| Koenig, I must do so,’’ Wilde said to 
Denseoter and Quin when the diver 
announced that the sunken steamer was the 
North Dakotan. ‘‘The fact is, my reputation 
is somewhat at stake. It is on account of repre- 
sentations I made to His Majesty’s government 
that I was detached from service at the front 
and sent to America. I found my man, you 
know, but lost sight of him afterwardy’’ 

The others agreed readily enough to explore 
the wreck, and Capt. Lincoast brought the 
S-2 as near the after port quarter of the hull 
as he safely could. The forward part of the 
hull was wholly inaccessible, for it was jammed 
full of smashed woodwork, mud, shells, dead 
horses and trinitrotoluol cases—a terrible ag- 
glomeration, not to be rashly tampered with. 
But the after part, which was tilted up forty 
or fifty feet higher, was comparatively empty ; 
and after a day’s work with the oxyacetylene 
apparatus the diver gained access to it. Quin 
and Denscoter put on diving suits for the first 
time and helped Lombard as well as they 
could. 

The North Dakotan was not a passenger 
steamer ; but there were eight staterooms below 
the main deck aft. It was those as well as the 
purser’s and the captain’s cabins that Lombard 
searched most carefully. As Koenig had—to 
Wilde’s knowledge—abundant means, it was 
not likely that he had taken passage with the 
crew, unless he had done so to avoid suspicion. 
He had somehow obtained English credentials, 
and, as he traveled as a British reservist called 
home to serve with the colors, suspicion was 
not likely to attach to him. 

Although comparatively clear of wreckage, 
the after part of the North Dakotan was by 
no means easily searched. All the woodwork 
was swollen, every door was jammed fast, and 
all compartments were closed tight. Lombard, 
Quin and Denscoter toiled laboriously with 
bar and sledge ; several times they had to bring 
insulated wires from the S-2 aboard and ex- 
plode charges of smokeless powder, in order to 
loosen up deals and beams. Each time they 
did so, they and their companions aboard the 
Salvador were in fear and trembling lest the 
shock might set off some tremendous cataclysm 
of explosives farther forward. 

Not until the fourth day did anything like 
success attend their efforts. On that day, in 
one of the staterooms that Quin had opened up, 
he came upon a steamer 
trunk marked ‘‘A. King. ’’ 
Remembering that in Bal- 
timore the German had 
gone under the name of 
King, Quin brought the 
water-soaked trunk aboard 
the S-2, 

Filled with a sombre cu- 
riosity, the little group 
gathered round it: Wilde 
broke open the trunk; but 
if he had hoped to find a 
mechanical model of Koe- 





A SHARP 
HISS AND A 
STRANGE ODOR 


MADE HIM 
nig’s invention, he was INSTANTLY 
disappointed. There was AWARE THAT A 
nothing inside except GAS, NOT A 
wearing apparel, a note- LIQUID, WAS 

PENT UP 


book, carefully tied, and 
two large sealed flasks, 
which the onlookers at first 
a to contain whis- 
key. 

‘‘T have often seen grav- 
itation upset in that way !’’ 
Unele Jarve remarked. ‘‘I 
guess that fellow wasn’t 
very dangerous to the En- 
tente, ’’ 

‘It’s a pity we have 
spent so much time search- 
ing,’’ Denscoter said. 

Lombard was ‘still out 
at the wreck. Quin and 
Denscoter went into the 
engine room to pack up 
their diving suits. Capt. 
Lincoast and Stokes were 
there pumping air to Lom- 
bard. Presently Uncle 
Jarve, Capt. Ingram and 
the rest of the crew, except 


THERE 
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Chapter Six. 


four men who had been on duty through the 
night and who were asleep in the forward com- 
partment, joined the others in the engine room. 

Left alone in the control room, Lieut. Wilde 
sat for some time looking at the contents of 
the trunk and wondering what had been the 
real reason of Koenig’s sudden departure from 
Baltimore and his attempt to get back into Ger- 
many. After a while the Englishman opened 
the notebook. It appeared filled with chemical 
symbols and formulas, annotated in German 
script and indicating long-continued experi- 
ments. Though most of the writing was now 
only half legible, Wilde’s attention 
was attracted to the frequency 
with which ‘‘He’’—the symbol for 
helium — recurred. His curiosity 
was roused. That newly discovered 
element had of late been used as 
the basis of a noninflammable gas; 
great quantities of it had been 
manufactured in America for mili- 
tary purposes in Europe, but the 
armistice came before it was actually put into 
use. The great obstacle to using dirigible air- 
ships like the Zeppelins in warfare has been the 
highly inflammable nature of the hydrogen 
gas with which they were inflated. Most of 
the Zeppelins were lost from fire set by explo- 
sive bullets. Using a noninflammable gas, those 
huge airships, carrying twenty tons of explo- 
sives, and flying at a great height, would have 
been well-nigh invincible. 

An idea suddenly occurred to Wilde. Had 
Koenig, while working at the laboratory at 
Baltimore, or at Washington, got possession of, 
or perhaps discovered himself, the formula for 
making helium gas? And was that what he 
had risked his life to take home to Germany ? 
It was possible. 

Wilde glanced at the flasks again. Perhaps 
they contained gas. He took one of them up, 
shook it, then cautiously broke the wax, cut 
the lashings of the glass stopper and loosened 
it. A sharp hiss and a strange odor made him 
instantly aware that a gas, not a liquid, was 
pent up there. In sudden dread lest it might 
be a poisonous gas, Wilde recorked the flask in 
haste. But a good deal had already escaped, 
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and the odor was so strange that he shouted 
to those in the engine room to close the bulk- 
head doors, fore and aft; his object was to 
confine the gas to the control room. 

Some little confusion ensued, and Wilde had 
to explain hurriedly. ‘* There’s a bad gas 
loose!’’ he cried. ‘‘We must rise to the surface 
and blow it out!’’ 

As soon as Lombard had been recalled aboard 
the salvager, the boat rose to the surface. The 
air pressure was slowly released and fresh air 
admitted. Not until then was Wilde able to 
explain fully what had occurred. 

There was a great deal of cau- 
tious sniffing and many conjec- 
tures, but no one could determine 
definitely whether the gas were a 
noxious one. The flasks were kept 
carefully stoppered until the S-2 
returned to port. Then Wilde and 
Denscoter took them, along with 
King’s notebook, to London. Not 

. to linger on matters of chemical 
analysis, the flasks were found to contain 
helium gas identical with that which the 
American government had prepared in great 
quantities for use against the Germans in the 
prospective campaign of 1919. 

It is now very certain that King, or Koenig, 
had never reached Germany. Hefound his grave 
in the North Dakotan. 

‘*Isn’t that the irony of fate?’’ Lieut. Wilde 
exclaimed. ‘‘It was one of their own U-boats 
that drowned him! The old saying still holds 
true, that ‘the wicked are their own worst 
enemies’ !’’ 

Both Quin and Denscoter had been very 
curious to see the surrendered German fleet, 
which was then lying in the Scapa Flow, at 
the Orkney Islands, north of Scotland. While 
in London, Lieut. Wilde had obtained an Ad- 
miralty permit to enter that now historic 
sound; and the following day the S-2 made 
the run northward, first to Kirkwall, and next 
day round to the Flow, which may be described 
as a partly landlocked body of water some fif- 
teen miles long and seven miles wide. 

Their permit did not include the right to 
submerge here, or to go on board the German 
war vessels, which at 
that time were very strict- 
ly guarded. The party had 
to content themselves with 
making a circuit round 
those silent black mon- 
sters, more than a score of 
which lay moored in grim 
rows across the Scapa 
Flow. 

The spectacle was so 
impressive that Denscoter 
was moved to poetry by 
it and broke forth into a 
whimsical chantey, dedi- 
cated to The German Fleet 
To-day: 

“Once it boomed defiance 

And filled the world with 
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awe, 
But now it’s in the Scapa 
Flow 
And under the Lion’s 
paw. 
Under the Lion’s paw, 
boys, 
Under the Lion’s paw.” 


He sang, or rather bel- 
lowed, it and made the 
bleak shores reécho. One 
of the naval guards looked 
down on them from the 
lofty bridge of the Hinden- 
burg and grinned appreci- 
atively. Thereupon Dens- 
coter made strenuous 
efforts to bellow another 
stanza, but Wilde and Capt. 
Ingram roared him down. 

‘“* Your first is bad 
enough!’’ they declared. 


It was a jolly excursion, but that evening 
they again turned to serious business. Holding 
a course eastward along the southerly margin 
of the great mine barrage that England and 
America had laid down in order to confine the 
U-boats to the North Sea, the S-2 headed for 
the coast of Norway. 

Numerous wrecks, victims of the U-boats, 
lie along the coast of Norway, southward from 
Bergen to Christiansand. Although a neutral 
country throughout the great war, Norway 
suffered heavily at the hands of its big German 
neighbor. 

Upon the slightest suspicion that Norwegian 
ships were engaged in commerce with England 
or with France, the Germans ruthlessly tor- 
pedoed them. English assurance companies 
had underwritten many of those ships, and 
Denscoter and Quin had hopes of salvaging 
certain of them. 

Not much success attended their efforts, how- 
ever, for many of the ships had gone down 
in the ‘‘great gully.’’ Although the southerly 
half of the North Sea is less than three hun- 
dred feet deep and in many places less than 
a hundred, there is, encircling the coast of 
Norway and extending into the Skager-Rak, 
a remarkable trench, or gully, where the sea 
bottom sinks abruptly to a depth of anywhere 
from a thousand to twenty-five hundred feet. 
Geologists suppose that this gully is the valley 
of a prehistoric river, in an epoch when all 
northern Europe was more elevated than it 
is now, and when the entire bed of the North 
Sea was above water. Of course no salvager 
could reach those ships that had gone down in 
the ‘‘great gully. ’’ 

The S-2 put in at Stavanger and at Farsund 
on the chance of getting from the fishermen 
at those places some information about the 
position of lost ships. At Stavanger they again 
heard a rumor about the mysterious sea poach- 
ers who had set the mine trap for them at the 
wreck of the Prinz Otto. 

A submarine showing neither mast nor peri- 
scope had been sighted, coming and going in 
the offing of the Bukken Fiord. The fisher folk 
had taken it for a British boat still on patrol 
duty; but Denscoter knew that that could 
hardly be. Before going on their excursion 
to the Scapa Flow, he had notified the Ad- 
miralty of their encounter with the strange 
submarine, and the authorities had decided to 
send a destroyer in pursuit of the rovers. 

Since neither he nor Quin wished to risk 
the S-2 in another affair with the piratical 
submarine, the S-2 proceeded down the coast 
of Jutland to a point some ten miles off the 
shore, where certain Danish fishermen had 
given them tidings of a torpedoed steamship 
supposed to be the Lucullus. 

The Lucullus, as may be remembered, was 
on her way from New York to Christiansand 
with valuable machinery for a hydroelectric 
plant for taking nitrogen from the air, to be 
installed at a cataract on the Logen Elv. 

The wreck of the Lucullus proved to be one 
of four that lay within half a mile of one 
another—two of them small British war craft 
sunk in the great naval battle off the coast, the 
fourth a Swedish steamer outward bound for 
America, carrying an immense quantity of 
safety matches—a hundred thousand gross, the 
insurance policy said. 

The Lucullus was the wreck in which the 
salvagers were most interested, for not only 
was the hydroelectric plant well worth recov- 
ering, but the vessel was reported to have had 
other valuable cargo. 

While Lombard and Quin were out at the 
base scuttle in diving suits, Lieut. Wilde, who 
was in the conning tower, suddenly heard the 
sound of motors near by. The S-2 was lying 
on the bottom at the time within a few yards 
of the hull of the Lucullus. At first Wilde 
supposed that the sounds were from a passing 





‘«Please don’t add to it!’ | 


trawler on the surface; but, after listening a 
+ moment, he looked out astern and to his sur- 
| prise saw the dim glare of a searchlight slowly 
| approaching through the water. Thereupon he 
| switched on their stern light to warn the 
| stranger of the presence of the S-2 there and 
to prevent their fouling. To his astonishment, 
the motor of the newcomer stopped suddenly, 
| and the headlight as quickly disappeared. 


TO BE CONTINVED. 




















FACT AND COMMENT 


HE man who hides a medal he has won 
is the kind of man that deserves another. 
Your Knife will cut the Stick, or else it Won’t; 
One Blade that Does outvalues ten that Don’t. 
“TF WILL not borrow trouble,’”’ said the 
thrifty country woman, ‘‘even if I have 
to go without it.’’ 


MAN who was arrested recently in Chi- 
cago is said to be the oldest living burglar 
in the United States. At the time of his arrest 
he was eighty-three years old and penniless, 
and he had already spent more than fifty years 
in prison. ai 
HE old Western war cry, ‘‘ Go for the 
gopher!’’ is neither so loud nor so insistent 
as it was. A member of the legislature in 
North Dakota wants a law to forbid poisoning 
gophers, on the ground that they help to keep 
down the grasshoppers. 
F the union dental workers win their point 
against the employing dentists, every plate 
will bear a union label. When the walking 
delegate asks you to open your mouth, showing 
your teeth will have a metaphorical as well as 
a literal meaning. But perhaps the dentists 
will succeed in killing the nerve. 
OT all, dictionaries contain the word 
‘‘shun-pike,’’ but it was in common use 
in this country a century ago and throws an 
amusing light on the character of some of our 
thrifty ancestors. A ‘‘shun-pike’’ was a short 
byroad that left a turnpike on one side of a 
tollgate and joined it again on the other. 


N old lady in Washington who has one 
hundred and five descendants seemed for 
a time to bear away the palm, but now an old 
lady has been discovered in Kansas who has 
one hundred and seven descendants. Although 
she is only eighty-five years old, she has ten 
children, forty-seven grandchildren, forty-four 
great-grandchildren and six great-great - 
grandchildren. 
N Missouri recently a warden of the Biologi- 
cal Survey of the Department of Agriculture 
arrested two men for hunting wild geese from 
an aéroplane. The prisoners flew in their own 
machine to the office of the United States com- 
missioner. The national law forbids hunting 
from aircraft, and several states, among them 
California, Michigan, New Jersey, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, have passed 
similar laws. 
HE district in New York City occupied 
by the wholesale commission dealers, the 
agency by which 14,000,000 people in the East- 
ern States are provided with food, has an area 
about half a mile square that was once a swamp 
where cattle frequently strayed and got lost. 
Two hundred years ago one Anthony Rutgers 
got the land for the promise to drain it. To-day 
it is assessed at $140,395,300 and in 1919 did 
$2, 400,000,000 worth of business. 


HE Signal Corps of the army has lent to 
the Forestry Service of the Department of 
Agriculture four sets of wireless telephone 
instruments, one of which is to be installed on 
Mount Hood, one about twelve miles away at 
the nearest forest ranger station, and two in the 
Clearwater Forest region of Idaho. Wireless 
telephones have never been tested in moun- 
tainous country. If they work satisfactorily in 
their new surroundings they will be valuable 
in fighting forest fires, especially in those parts 
of the national forests where falling trees and 
heavy snowslides make it difficult to maintain 
telephone wires and cables. 
LIST of documented seagoing American 
vessels recently issued by the Bureau of 
Navigation records 800 merchant sailing craft 
of more than 500 gross tons. Of the 800 ves- 
sels 32 are ships; 41, barks; 41, barkentines; 
and 2, sloops. The other 684 are schooners or 
schooner - rigged barges. The romance of 


square-rigged ships is an inheritance from the 
years when our merchantmen carried the Stars 
and Stripes to every port; the few American 
ships that remain are relics of another sea- 
going generation. The youngest of them all, 
the Star of Lapland, was built eighteen years 





ago, and ships and barks that have sailed the 
seas for nearly sixty years are still on the reg- 
istry. Five barkentines were built in 1919, but 
the barkentine is two thirds schooner, and 
schooners are as common on our water fronts 
as sparrows on a city street. 


o 8 
WHAT THE FARMER THINKS 


LMOST every visionary who wants to 
reconstruct the world begins by assum- 
ing that the men who labor with their 

hands, either on the farm or in the shop, 
have similar aims and similar interests and 
can be trusted to act in concert politically. 
That is the theory on which Lenine hoped to 
build his new society ; it is the theory of many 
a hopeful radical politician. Nevertheless, it is 
a false theory. 

The latest evidence to prove that it is false 
is found in the replies to some forty thousand 
questionnaires sent out by the Post Office 
Department to farmers all over the country. 
The replies show that the farmer is by no 
means satisfied with the present era of high 
prices, that he finds himself getting too small 
a part of the money that the consumer pays 
for the products of the farm, and that in the 
inflated price of everything he has to buy he 
is paying exorbitantly for the high wages and 
shorter hours of the city workingman. 

The farmer, who strives with nature and 
acquires no little wisdom in the course of the 
struggle, knows that nothing can be produced 
without work; that short hours mean nothing 
else than diminished production; and that, if 
some people work a few hours for high pay, 
some one else who works longer hours will 
have to meet the bill. He finds, too, that the 
high wages paid to workingmen in the city 
draw his sons and his hired help to the 
towns. It all means harder and harder work 
for him. It is not astonishing that a good 
many disgruntled farmers told the government 
investigators that they intend to begin a 
shorter-hour movement for their own benefit 
and raise only enough food for themselves. 

Probably not many will persist in that 
determination—though in Russia the farmers 
have done something very like it and at pres- 
ent are the greatest obstacle in Lenine’s path. 
The farmer is usually an industrious and 
conscientious person who feels, moreover, 
something of the joy of a creator in his work. 
We shall probably not go hungry next fall if 
we can afford to pay what food will cost. 

But the episode shows that the economic 
antagonism is not between those who work 
with their hands and those who do not. The 
farmer’s grievance is against the city man, 
whether laborer or commission merchant, who 
works less than the farmer does and gets more 
for his work. The interest of the industrial 
worker is much more nearly identical with 
his employer’s than with the farmer’s. 

And the movement, which is strong among 
city dwellers, for a continually diminishing 
amount of work accompanied by a continually 
increasing amount of pay can only irritate and 
antagonize the farmer. He is shrewd enough 
to know that that sort of thing leads sooner 
or later to ruin. > 


THE DUTY OF THE EDUCATED MAN 


"Tm other day a reader of The Com- 
panion asked the interesting question 
whether the education of an educated 
man—unquestionably serviceable to him—is 
beneficial or harmful to the uneducated man. 
The question, like a good many others, cannot 
be answered with an offhand yes or no; it 
must be answered conditionally. The condi- 
tion relates, of course, to the use the educated 
man makes of his education. 

We do not believe that there can be any doubt 
that in the long run and in the great majority 
of cases the knowledge of the educated man 
has been of distinct service to his brother of 
little or no education. To know that the edu- 
cated man serves the public contitinously we 
have only to think of the advances that have 
been made in medical and surgical science and 
of the faithful service to the community of 
thousands of educated physicians; of:the vast 
debt we owe to the educated common ‘sense 
of the founders of our government; of- the 
comforts and conveniences that the intelligence 
of educated men has brought into our daily 
life through the countless inventions of modern 
times; of the help—spiritual, mental, and 
moral—that unselfish and conscientious minis- 
ters, teachers, lawyers and business men of 
our acquaintance are daily giving to persons 
less learned than themselves. 

Unfortunately, not all educated men com- 
prehend the obligation that is laid upon them. 
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Many of them are selfish, thinking only of their 
own advantage, scornful of their neighbor. 
Among such men are the quack, the shyster, 
the demagogue, the swindler and many, too, 
who cannot be written down so contemptu- 
ously, but who regard their abilities not as 
reasons for helping to bear the burdens of 
others but as means of winning prizes. 

In the end it comes to this: that no education 
is true and admirable unless it trains the 
character as well as the mind. The reader who 
asked us the question must have seen instances 
of men who took frequent advantage of their 
cleverness and superior knowledge to defraud 
or deceive some one else. We have all seen 
such men. The truth is not that they have 
too much education, but that they have not 
enough. Their moral natures have been neg- 
lected while their brains have been sharpened ; 
and that always makes dangerous men. We 
need more education of character; more moral 
discipline both at home and in the school. 
When we pay as much attention to moral train- 
ing as we pay to training our boys and girls 
in languages and mathematics and science, no 
one will think of asking our friend’s question. 


os 


NEGATIVE SELFISHNESS 


"Tout world is full of the subtle cult of 
self. It takes all sorts of forms, evades 
and eludes and deceives us in all sorts of 
ways; but it is omnipresent. Instead of deny- 
ing it, we should meet it and understand it. 

There is the loud type of selfishness, asser- 
tive, aggressive, demanding that everyone yield 
to it, that the good things of life be accorded 
to it as a right. 

There is the soft, insinuating type of selfish- 
ness, which demands nothing, wrests nothing 
by violence, but somehow creeps into its own, 
and by some mysterious appeal of fascination 
or weakness makes everyone serve it and tend 
it and wait upon it. 

There is still a third type, which prides itself 
upon not being selfishness at all and which we 
may call negative selfishness. That type makes 
no direct, apparent demands whatever, or thinks 
it does not. It is strong, self-reliant, self- 
sufficient, sets itself apart in its own little 
corner, lives a life independent of others and 
asks nothing of them. It gives nothing, declares 
that it has no time to give, that it has its own 
purposes to work out, its own destiny to fulfill, 
which leaves it no leisure for the soft pleas- 
antness of mutual intercourse and comfort. But 
since it does not exact of others their society 
or their service or their time or their sacrifice, 
why should not others be content to let it 
alone? 

The argument may appear to have a certain 
justice, so long as things go smoothly. If there 
were no sickness in the world, no trial, no 
suffering, we might be able to preserve at least 
the illusion of independence. But sickness and 
trial and suffering come to everyone sooner or 
later, and then the illusion of independence 
fades like a dream. 

In fact, none of us is ever for a moment 
independent. It is sometimes the tragedy of 
human life, but it is at all times its greatest 
beauty, that all lives are bound up together in 
an intricate web of the strictest, most entangled 
unity, from which there is no possible escape 
except death. Try as you will to be inde- 
pendent, every hope of yours needs for its 
fulfillment the far-away touch of some hidden 
human finger, which you ought to divine, even 
if you cannot see it. 

Every hour of your life, you take. See that 
you give also. Otherwise the world has no 
place for you. 
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PROBLEMS OF FOREIGN TRADE 


LL the countries of the world are now 
A confronted with a perplexing commer- 
cial problem : how to adjust their foreign 
trade in such a way as to lessen rather than to 
aggravate the evils of their financial situation. 
For this country the problem is different from 
what it is in the lately belligerent countries of 
Europe and less serious. 

In all those countries the situation has been 
brought about by an inflated and therefore 
depreciated paper money and by an abnormal 
and necessary excess of imports over exports. 
Since both causes lead to the same result, they 
have intensified each other. 

The great controlling fact is that the Euro- 
pean countries are in dire need of all the 
things essential to their sustenance and indus- 
try—food and raw materials—that they do 
not themselves produce. Those necessaries 
they must pay for either with money or with 
their own products. Money means gold, and 











gold they cannot spare; neither have they 
goods that they can use in place of money. In 
order to pay with exports they must have raw 
materials to manufacture, and, having no gold 
with which to buy the raw materials, they 
must pay the high prices that result from the 
discount on their paper money. 

Before Great Britain exhausted itself by 
spending its great surplus of wealth in the war, 
it could import goods to almost twice the value 
of its exports and pay the difference with the 
interest on its foreign investments and with 
the profits of its sea-carrying trade. The ‘‘bal- 
ance of trade’’ was always against it appar- 
ently, but it accumulated gold instead of losing 
it. Now it is a debtor nation, without the old 
resources; yet it must still import goods to 
twice the value of its exports, its stock of gold 
is depleted, and it needs much more gold to 
restore the value of its currency. To curtail 
imports is to hamper industry and to diminish 
the amount of goods that it can export. To 
allow importing to go on unchecked is to pay 
artiticial prices for everything, or to pay with 
much more of the home-produced goods, which 
amounts to the same thing. Thus trade is car- 
ried on at a terrible disadvantage. No matter 
what policy is decided, on, it cannot help the 
government to get more gold. 

Difficult as the position of Great Britain is, 
the posiffon of the other countries is worse. 
Most of them can get only small quantities of 
goods from abroad, and those at excessively 
high cost. Such a situation affects our own 
trade. If they cannot buy, we cannot sell to 
them. Consequently, our exports will be 
greatly reduced. At present our imports are 
rapidly increasing. Since our money is worth 
more than European money and prices are 
nominally about the same, Americans are 
tempted to buy, because the foreign prices 
are actually lower. If the European countries 
had large supplies of things that we could 
buy, it might cause some alarm among our 
business men, for the present tariff is no bar- 
rier against that competition; but they have 
no such surplus, and labor abroad is not less 
exacting than it is here. So, although the 
situation is not satisfactory, there is no imme- 
diate cause for alarm. We can afford to await 
the issue. 
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IDEALISM REAL AND VISIONARY 


HE premier of Greece, Mr. Venizelos, 
said an interesting thing the other day. 


Discussing with a newspaper writer his 
own political views, he said in substance: ‘‘I 
am an idealist in politics, but at the same time 
a realist. If I am right, idealism and realism 
do not conflict; it is idealism and materialism 
that are the true opposites. ’’ 

Mr. Venizelos is right. In spite of a common 
confusion of thought, there is no reason what- 
ever why a man should not be an idealist in 
polities, in business or in art, and be a realist 
as well. 

To take only one conspicuous example in 
public affairs, there is Abraham Lincoln. No 
one will deny that his life, public and private, 
was controlled by high ideals. As a lawyer 
his honesty was proverbial; as a citizen his 
passion for the unity of his country under 
just and humane laws was the mainspring of 
all his actions; as a man humanity and broth- 
erly love shone in every word he spoke and 
in every deed he performed. And yet he was 
a thorough realist. He never forgot the facts 
and never flinched from them. He was a 
great politician and a great chief magistrate, 
because he understood our stubborn human 
nature, never attempted impossibilities, never 
deceived himself with dreams, dealt always 
with real persons and with real things. There 
are other men who partake in some measure 
of his fortunate balance of mental and moral 
qualities. We all know them; they are the 
choice spirits among mankind. 

Realism is in fact a middle term between 
idealism and materialism. It is another word 
for common sense; and as a proverbial ex- 
pression of New England has it, common 
sense can be ‘‘sanctified.’’ It is unfortunate 
that more idealists have it not; for without it 
they are in danger of being mere visionaries, 
victims of illusion, mistaking will-o’-the-wisps 
rising from the swamp for beacon lights upon 
the hilltops. Such idealists are common enough 
to-day. They have brought the word somewhat 
into disrepute; which is a great pity, for it 
expresses the quality that raises man almost 
to the level of the angels, the quality that 
flowers in unselfishness and benevolence. 

As for the materialist, he is more numerous 
than his completa opposite, the visionary. 
There are moments when we are tempted to 
divide mankind into just these two classes, 








& 
and to put ninety-nine out of every hundred 
into the pen with the materialists. But that | 
would be unjust. Things are bad, but they 
are not so bad as that! 
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THE FINANCIAL YARDSTICK 
E often hear the remark nowadays 
W that the ‘‘ dollar is worth only fifty 
cents.’’ The statement has a measure 
of truth if we take it in a very restricted sense, 
for to-day it does take a dollar, more or less, 
to buy what half a dollar would have bought 
five years ago; but if the intended meaning of 
the phrase is that the value of what we buy 
has remained unchanged, whereas the value of 
the dollar has decreased, it is not true at all. 
if you have a strip of India rubber a yard 
long and you stretch it to twice that length, 
you will have two yards of rubber; but you 
cannot say that the yardstick is only half as 
long as it was, in spite of the fact that it is 
now only half as long as the rubber. 

Considered in the narrow sense mentioned 
above, a dollar is only thirty-three cents if 
we are talking about the price of cotton, or 
twenty-five cents if we are buying sugar, or 
seventy-five cents if we are buying some other 
things; but it still is virtually one hundred 
cents if we are buying copper. 

The dollar is still a dollar; but other things 
have advanced by reason of the inflexible law 
of supply and demand. For four years there 
was an unprecedented demand for leather for 
army equipment of various sorts, and at the 
same time an unprecedented lack of leather, 
because it was impossible to get shipping 
enough to bring hides from the countries that 
produce them. Consequently, shoes cost twice 
or three times as much as they cost before the | 
war. 

Sugar is high because the countries of central | 
Europe have produced only a pinch of beet | 
sugar. In 1913 they furnished almost half the | 
sugar supply of the world. Need we wonder | 
that with a market constantly calling for more 
sugar for each person the enormous demand 
thrown upon the cane-sugar supply has sent 
the price soaring? 

Something the same is true of wheat. Before 
the war the whole world produced barely 
enough for its needs. Russia used to be a 
great source of the enormous importation of 
Great Britain. Since 1914 it has grown scarcely 
any grain and exported none; yet in those 
same years of terribly reduced supply the 
armies of the world were consuming and 
wasting flour by the million barrels. 

Similar or different causes, all potent, each 
upsetting the natural equilibrium between 
supply and demand, might be adduced to ex- 
plain what has happened to the price of coal, 
of iron and steel, and of cotton and wool and 
lumber — the basic raw materials of human 
need. Nor should it be forgotten that the in- 
crease of wages has intensified the demand, 
and that at the same time strikes have greatly 
limited the output. It is those things that have 
changed, not gold. The financial yardstick is 
as long now as it ever was. 


ane” 
CURRENT EVENTS 


(From February 12 to February 18) 
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Congress providing that the Supreme Court 


shall investigate and pass upon the President’s 
ability to discharge his duties whenever re- 
quested to do so by either branch of Congress. 


e 

HE PEACE TREATY.—No progress | 

was made in the efforts to reconcile the | 
disagreements in the Senate. Senator Hitch- | 
cock offered two reservations to Article X, one | 
framed in bipartisan conference, the other 
proposed by ex-President Taft; twenty-eight 
Democratic Senators pledged themselves in 
writing to support either of them. The Repub- 
lican Senators, however, seemed unwilling to 
accept either of them.— President Wilson 
warned the Allied governments that if they 
settled the Adriatic controversy without con- 
sulting the American government he should 
have to consider withdrawing the peace treaty 
and the American-French defense treaty from 
the Senate. The reply of the Allied govern- 
ments was laid before the President but not 
made public. ° 


, | 

MBASSADOR TO ITALY.—Mr. Robert 

Underwood Johnson of New York, author | 

and editor, has been appointed ambassador | 

to Rome, to sueceed Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, | 

who resigned several | 
months ago. 


oS 


HE PEACE. —| 
The Allies acceded | 
to the proposal of the | 
German government | 
that Germans accused | 
of war crimes be tried | 
in the German courts. | 
The Allies promise to | 
abstain from interven- | 
tion in the court pro- | 
cedure, but reserve to | 
themselves the right | 
to determine by the results Germany’s good | 
faith and declare that should the outcome be | 
unsatisfactory they will submit the cases totheir | 
own tribunal.—The Allied governments sent | 
a note to Holland, urging upon the Dutch gov- | 
ernment the importance of interning the ex- | 
Emperor at a distance from the scene of his | 
crimes and thus making it impossible for him | 
to exert a disastrous influence in Germany in 
the future. —The internationalization of the | 
Dardanelles was decided upon by the Allied 
Supreme Council; the Sultan will remain in | 
Constantinople. —The Council agreed to ad- | 
mit Switzerland as an original member of the 
League of Nations, accepting the Swiss govern- 
ment’s reservation. There must, however, be a | 
Swiss referendum confirming these conditions. | 
eS 
ATIONAL POLITICS.—Vice President | 
Marshall, announcing a desire to be "| 





ROBERT U. JOHNSON 


delegate at large from Indiana to the Dem- 
ocratic National Convention, expressed his | 
views of what the platform of the Democratic 
party should be—exact justice to all men, no | 
special privileges, economical administration, | 
punishment of profiteering being the principal | 
points on which he laid stress. 
: | 

ABOR TROU BLES.—The strike of mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Maintenance 

of Way Employees and Railway Shop Labor- 
ers was indefinitely postponed, in accordance 
with President Wilson’s request that action | 
be delayed until after the general conference | 
of railway union committeemen to be held in | 
Washington February 23. This conference will 
make the final decision whether to press de- | 


to the owners. 
° | 

OMAN SUFFRAGE.—On February 13 

the fifty-first annual convention of the 





HE PRESIDENT’S ILLNESS. — Dr. 

Grayson announced on February 17 that 
the President’s condition showed steady im- 
provement. ° 


oo — Mr. Robert Lansing, 
Secretary of State, has resigned, after 
being charged by the President with trying 
to usurp the executive authority during the 
President’s illness. ° 


ECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR.— 

Mr. John Barton Payne, chairman of the 
Shipping Board, has been appointed Secretary 
of the Interior, to suc- © intern 
ceed Secretary Lane, 
whose resignation takes 
effect on March 1. 


L FILM SERVICE 


i 
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“ONGRESS. — The iy 
special Senate 


committee appointed to 
consider a national bud- 
get have unanimously 
xreed upon a measure. 
—— The House and 
Senate conferees have 
reached an agreement 
on railway reorganization legislation. —-The 
Senate passed a resolution calling upon the 
Shipping Board to defer the sale of the ships 
taken from Germany until the Senate had acted 
on the matter. A bill was introduced in 


a 
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National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
| tion—the name now changed to the League of 
Women Voters—opened at Chicago. Gov. Rob- 
| omen of Oklahoma telegraphed that he had 
| called a special session of the Oklahoma Leg- 
| islature for February 23 to consider ratification 
|of the nineteenth amendment.——The Mary- 
| land and Mississippi legislatures voted to reject 
| the woman-suffrage amendment. 
eS 


EXICO.—It was reported that at a secret 

international communist conference held 

in Amsterdam it had been decided to establish 

in Mexico a central communist propaganda 

bureau for the Western Hemisphere. ——Mr. 

Wilson W. Adams of Los Angeles was reported 

| captured by bandits in Zacatecas and held for 
ransom. e 





©. TQRANCE.—M. Joseph Caillaux, former 


premier of France, was placed on trial 
_ before the Senate on February 17, charged with 


¥ | conspiracy against his country in time of war. | 





| 


M. Paul Deschanel took office February 18 
as President. ° 


| yt ome hie of the execution of Adm. 
Kolchak was officially confirmed. He and 
| one of his ministers, M. Pepeliayev, were shot 
|at Irkutsk on February 7. Gen. Denikine, 
commanding the anti- Bolshevist forees in 
South Russia, declared war against the so- 
called republic of Georgia. 








mands now or after the roads are turned over | 
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What Should a Safe, 
Efficient “Dentifrice Be? 


A safe, efficient dentifrice should be a cleanser 
—and thatalone. Its sole object should be to 
clean the teeth without hurting them. 


It should not contain harmful acids or harsh 
grit to scratch the enamel and injure the gums. 


Its base should be the finest chalk, specially 
made and tested for use on teeth and gums. 


It should be mild and should not claim to be 


a medicine. 


And lastly, to encourage twice-a-day brushing, 
it should be delicious in flavor—free from the 
“druggy” taste which some dentifrices have. 


THE SAFE, SANE DENTIFRICE 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is all of this 


—a safe, mild dentifrice. It cleans the 
teeth as they should be cleaned—thoroughly, 
pleasantly, safely. 





Dentists favor it for what it does, and does 
well—and for what it does not do and makes 
no claim to do. 


They and physicians, too, use it every day in 
their own families. 


It is the safe, normal dentifrice for every 
member of the family—and so delicious that 
the twice-a-day brushing is a treat, not a task. 


Sold everywhere — or send two cents in 
stamps to Dept. 25 for a generous trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 
199 Fulton Street 


New York 
| 
| 





















The Chest of Evidence 
Evidence that Colgate’s is preferred by more dentists than any other den- 
tifrice is contained in the affidavits and other documents in the Evidence 
Chest—deposited with the Title Guarantee and Trust Co. of N.Y. They 


may be examined by accredited committee on application to Colgate & Co. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


E heard a great deal about safety during 
the war, and as far back as history 
goes we have the story of ways in 
which men have endeavored to safe- 
guard themselves, from coats of mail 
to dugouts deep in the ground and 
covered with fathoms of solid concrete and steel. 
When the Covenanters of Scotland were driven 
from their homes into the mountain fastnesses, 
one small company seeking safety from the dra- 
goons found refuge in a cave far up a ravine 

“among the mountains. They accepted this retreat 
as the best protection to be found, and, although 
they knew that they were not altogether safe even 
here, their confidence was not in the earthly rock, 
but inthe Rock of Ages, in whom they had always 
trusted and who had never failed them. They re- 
membered the promise, “He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty. .. . He is my refuge 
and my fortress.” : 

Making themselves as comfortable as possible, 
they ate their cold supper and lay down in their 
cloaks to get such rest as they could under the 
circumstances. As they slept, a spider dropped 
from the mouth of the cave to the ground below 
and made the first strand of a web across the 
opening. Back and forth it ran, then round and 
round, weaving a silken cloth so fragile that a 
stroke of the finger would destroy it, yet so strong 
that it furnished a better protection to the sleeping 
wanderers than a wall of solid stone could have 
done. 

Morning broke, and as the light appeared a com- 
pany of soldiers with their guns and sabres crept 
stealthily up the mountain side among the trees 
and rocks, searching for the fugitives who had 
slept in the cave and were now shut in by the 
spider’s slender web. 

They came to the mouth of the cave and, think- 
ing that they had perhaps found the retreat of 
those they sought, were about to enter, when sud- 
denly the one ahead stopped, and the quiet watch- 
ers within heard him say to his companions : “There 
is no use in taking time to search here. The mouth 
of the cave is covered with a spider’s web. They 
would surely have broken it down if they had en- 
tered.” So they passed on, leaving those who had 
dwelt in the secret place of the Most High abiding 
in safety under the shadow of the Almighty’s wing. 
Great rocks would have been rolled away; walls 
would have been scaled or broken down; but a 
spider’s web was a perfect protection to those who 
were in the keeping of God. 

lt is well to take all precaution against disease 
and danger. It is well to choose your companions 
and your path in life, to keep away from tempta- 
tion and to guard yourself from sin. But it is most 
important of all that you put yourself into the 
hands of God, for then, though every contrivance 
that you can conceive has failed, you can still have 
peace because you have made the Lord your ref- 
uge, even the Most High your habitation. 


oS 
THE HOARDER 


in |OU may eall it living, if you want to, but 

I don’t! It’s nothing but grind all the 

time to do the things you can’t get any- 

body else to do, and hardly to make ends 

meet at that! I had to pay two dollars 

and fifty cents to get my shoes patched 

yesterday—two dollars and fifty cents! And I’ve 

mended my stockings till they’re nothing but 

darns. As for gloves, I don’t expect to have any 

more kid ones as long as I live. I’m just sick of it, 
that’s all!’ 

Alda’s beautiful gray eyes looked sick of it. 
Hester’s heart almost failed her when she saw the 
unhappiness in them; she looked quickly away 
before she should be unnerved by it. 

“I want to tell you what happened yesterday,” 
she said. “I was going down Middle Street when 
I saw the dearest little old lady carrying, very 
carefully, one rosebud and a bit of asparagus vine. 
I smiled at her as I passed—I just couldn’t help 
it! I wish you could have seen the change that 
came over her. She tucked the rosebud coquet- 
tishly against her chin and tossed her head like a 
girl. Then she came up to me and said, ‘I’ll be 
seventy-seven years old to-morrow—don’t you 
think I have a right to a rosebud?’ There she was 
celebrating all by herself, and so pleased to tell 
somebody about it! I asked her if I might call and 
wish her many happy returns. So I did. I carried 
her one of Meg’s drop cakes with ‘77’ in icing, 
made of a bit of our cherished pink sugar and 
water, and a pink candle in the middle of it. I 
never saw anybody so pleased. She keeps house 
all by herself in one tiny room. But she knew how 
to be a hostess. I had a wonderful time.” 

“That’s you, Hester Stanley! You were born 
under a lucky star. You’d tumble into stories in a 
desert.” 

That was Hester’s moment to be brave. She 
caught her breath and said it: 

“That is not true, Alda Dent! You have just as 
inany eyes and ears and lips as I have, and you 
could use them if you would. The only magic is a 
smile—a real smile, straight out of the heart. You 
have the loveliest smile in the world, if you’d use 
it, and you’re robbing everybody — yourself and 
lots of other people—by just not wanting to. You’re 
a hoarder and a quitter, Alda! The world needs 
friends and love more than anything else in the 
universe just now. And you have a great store 
buried down deep, and you won’t let people have 
it. I—I just can’t stand it, Alda Dent!” 

Hester did not dare look up. It seemed as if the 
room were ringing with her words. Then she felt 
Alda’s hand on hers. 

“Youw’re no quitter, at any rate, Hester Stanley,” 


she said. 
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ARABIA’S UNCROWNED KING 
A STRANGER must be in some way extraor- 























dinary, Mr. Lowell Thomas writes in Asia, 

to attract attention on the streets of the 
Holy City, for Jerusalem is a meeting place of 
East and West, and types of men and costumes 
are many. My curiosity, Mr. Thomas says, was ex- 
cited by a single Bedouin, who stood out in sharp 
relief from all his companions. He was wearing 
«gal, kuffieh and abba such as are worn in the 
Near East only by native rulers, and in his belt 
was fastened the short-curved gold sword of a 
prince of Mecca. His insignia marked him as a 
descendant of the Prophet. 

“Who is he?” I asked the Turkish shopkeeper, 
who could speak a little tourist English. He only 
shrugged his shoulders. 

Who could he be? I was certain of getting some 
information about him from Gen. Sir Ronald 
Storrs, governor of the Holy City; so I strolled 






































TRAMPING 


Though March be wild, 
lace on the tramping shoe 
And climb again the 
slopes where wanly cling 
The last gray snows, 
and feel and hear anew 
The wind that sounds the 
herald-note of Spring ! 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 
































over in the direction of his palace, just outside the 
old wall near the quarries of King Solomon. 

“Who is the blue-eyed youth with the curved 
sword of a prince of —”’ 

The general quietly opened the door of an ad- 
joining room. There, seated in a morris chair, was 
the Bedouin prince who had passed me on Chris- 
tian Street earlier in the afternoon. He was deeply 
absorbed in a ponderous tome on archeology. 

In introducing us, Gen. Storrs said, ‘I want you 
to meet Col. Lawrence, the uncrowned king of 
Arabia.” 

Quietly, without any theatrical headlines or fan- 
fare of trumpets, Thomas Lawrence, the young 
Oxford graduate, had brought the disunited no- 
madic tribes of Arabia into a unified campaign 
against their Turkish oppressors—a difficult and 
splendid stroke of policy, which caliphs, states- 
men and sultans had been unable to accomplish 
in centuries of effort. He was the commander in 
chief of an army of more than two hundred thou- 
sand Bedouins mounted on racing camels and 
fleet Arabian horses. He was the terror of the 
Turks. 

The outbreak of the great war found him exca- 
vating Hittite ruins in the valley of the Euphrates. 
Because the military authorities knew that he had 
lived among the Arabs, Kurds and Turks, and that 
he might be expected 
to have a fairly good 
knowledge of unfamil- 
iar regions of the Near 
East, he was given a 
commission as second 
lieutenant in the map 
department, and at the 
time of the Arab revolt 
it was decided that he 
should be one of the 
men sent into the des- 
ert. The Arabian penin- 
sula is larger than the 
whole region of the 
United States lying 
east of the Mississippi, 
and for thousands of 
years it has been in- 
habited by wandering 
tribes of Bedouins and 
Arab villagers. But al- 
though there is a popu- 
lation of over twenty 
million people in Ara- 
bia, the inhabitants 
have been only loosely held together by tribal 
alliances. That this young British lietitenant, who 
had never had a day of military drill in his life, 
succeeded in creating an army of two hundred 
thousand mounted Bedouins and that he swept | 
the Turks from the Arabian peninsula and built 
these mosaic peoples into a homogeneous nation, 
is astory 1 should have hesitated to believe had I 
not actually been with him in the desert. 

In less than seven months he attained such un- 
expected success that the British raised him in 
rank from a lieutenant to a colonel, although he 
did not know the difference between “squads 
right’’ and “present arms.” 

The Germans and Turks were not long in dis- 
covering that there was a mysterious power giving 
inspiration to the Arabs, and through their spies 
they learned that Lawrence was the guiding spirit 
of the whole Arabian revolution. They offered a 
reward of five hundred thousand dollars for him, 
dead or alive. But the Bedouins would not have 
betrayed their idolized leader for all the gold in 
the fabled mines of Solomon. 
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IT WAS A GOOD GUN 
[: Curry County, in the southwestern part of the 


COURTESY MR. THOMAS AND ASIA 
—— s 





State of Oregon, are some of the best hunting 

grounds in the United States. Heavily timbered 
mountains rise to the east and south, and the 
Pacific Ocean is on the west. Until recently no 
railway connected that part of the state with the 
rest of the world. 

Some years ago a boy came with his family from 
the Willamette Valley and located on a home- 
stead in this wilderness. He was greatly impressed 
by the streams full of trout and by the deer that 
would go galloping off when he approached too 
near. As the family sat by their fire of fir logs in 
their cabin at night they could hear the yelping of 
coyotes in the darkness or the coarse howl of the 
timber wolves, and now and then the screams of 
the panther. The panther’s scream is given, old 
hunters say, to startle the deer from their sleeping 
places so that they can be tracked when their 
vision is unequal to that of the panther. 

Every time those noises were heard, and every 
time game was seen by any member of the family, 
the boy would remind his father that the shotgun, 
which was just the thing for the small game of the 
Willamette Valley, was not the proper gun for 
that new wild country, and finally his father prom- 
ised that the.first money from the sale of cattle 
should be used to buy a rifle. 

Late in October a cattle buyer came to the place, 
and soon the desired money was in the boy’s 
pocket. It was just noon, and the horses had to be 
used in rounding up the cattle; so the boy set off 
on foot to the town, which was twelve miles away. 
He caught a ride with a settler for a part of the 
way, and at last reached the little town, where he 
bought the gun. 

He filled the magazine and started for home on 
a run. As it was getting dark the road took him 





through a thick wood. Just over his head he saw 
big eyes looking down on him from the branch of | 


a large tree. “‘Now is the time to try my gun on 
that owl!” he thought, and, taking careful aim, he 
pulled the trigger. Out of the darkness there fell 
a big form that crushed him to the ground and 
then jumped up and down upon him. The boy for- 
got everything and lay still in the road. 
Neighbors going home late found a dead panther 
lying across the unconscious boy. They lifted away 
the body of the panther, and the boy soon regained 
consciousness. He looked first at the neighbors, 
then at the panther, then at his gun, which he had 
gripped all the time. “It’s a good gun,” he said. 
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THE IMPERTURBABLE OBED 


‘1 S’POSE,” observed Caleb Peaslee slowly, 
“that in one way and ’nother Obed Cramton’s 
good deal of a trial to his wife. Susan’s one 

to step round quick and get things done, and Obed 

—well, he’s a ’commodatin’ neighbor, but he’s any- 

thing else in the world but stirrin’. Wouldn’t you 

say so, Hyne?” 

Mr. Hyne made a wry mouth. “ ’F I was Susan,” 
he began, “I’d—well, I d’know jest what I would 
be likely t? do—more’n that I’d like ’nough go 
crazy the fust week I had him round. I ain’t much 
patience with such numb drones myself.” 

Mr. Peaslee wiped away a covert grin. “Oh, I 
wouldn’t jest call Obed a drone, exactly,” he said 
mildly. ‘“‘“He’s got his ways of doin’ things, sech as 
they are, only they don’t happen to be jest your 
ways of doin’ ’em—or Susan’s.”’ 

“I sh’d hope they ain’t my ways,” Mr. Hyne 
agreed heartily. “I d’know how Susan stands him. 
I don’t s’pose Obed Cramton’s done one single 
thing in all the time sence he and Susan’s been 
married that she e’d give her ’proval to—and speak 
the truth. A pusson c’n see that his drowsin’- 
round way of doin’ things frets her—and no won- 
der!” 

“There’s times —’” began Mr. Peaslee. 

Mr. Hyne interrupted him callously. ‘‘ There 
ain’t any time when he wouldn’t show better if he 
had a little life and jump to him. Name a time—’f 
you can.” 

“I’m tryin’ to,” said Mr. Peaslee mildly. “Only 
you won’t gimme a chance. I’ve been intendin’ to 
tell you, soon’s ever you quit jawin’ ’bout Obed’s 
easy way of takin’ things, of what come under my 
eye yest’day, over at D’rius Mace’s auction. 

“There was ’bout the usual.b’ilin’ of folks that 
come to any auction,” Mr. Peaslee went on. “A 
few that reelly come to bid on things, and ’bout 
twice as many that jest come to look on; and every 
young one, 1 sh’d guess, betwixt the Green P’int 
district and the north end of the town was runnin’ 
round under foot and knockin’ over everything 
that wa’n’t too heavy or fastened down too solid 
to be moved. I saw that yearlin’ of Jed Piper’s hit 
a stack of bowls that Mis’ Joe Snow’d jest put 
down on a table, and there wa’n’t a whole one in 
the entire dozen when she picked up the pieces. 

“Seein’ they wa’n’t goin’ to bid off the farm crit- 
ters till they’d got rid of the housin’ stuff, 1 come 
round front and set down on the wall right next to 
Obed. There was ten or a dozen other men-folks 
strung out along the wall, and their wives were up 
in front clawin’ and crowdin’ and doin’ the biddin’. 
*S fast as a woman’d bid off a thing she’d grab it 
and put back to the wall and load it onto her hus- 
band, to keep that passel of young ones from 
breakin’ it; then back she’d go into the thick of 
things again. 

*°S I was sayin’, there was mebbe a dozen men 
there in a line, and every last one of ’em was 
loaded down with ’bout all his lap and arms’d hold 
—crocks of p’serves and mincemeat, and dishes 
and vases, and I don’t know what all, and won’t 
try to tell you, only that Obed had four dozen eggs 
in his arms, and that big blue-’n’-red lamp that 
D’rius’s wife used to have in her settin’ room was 
balanced on one knee—kind of a ticklish place for 
a man to hold it, ’f he happened to be nervous and 
excited ; only Obed ain’t—as you say, Hyne. 

“‘Mebbe everything’d gone off all right for all of 
’em ’f an autom’bile hadn’t happened along, but 
one did, and right when it got behind that string 
of men on the wall I’m blessed if she didn’t let off 
one o’ them back fires with a noise like twenty 
guns; f’r a second I thought some of them young 
ones had sot off a keg of blastin’ powder! 

“Out of them twelve men roostin’ on that stun’ 
wall, with their arms full of breakables, ’leven of 
’em jumped. Some of ’em dropped all they hap- 
pened to be holdin’ and some of ’em only part; 
there was a reef of broken glass and spilt prov- 
ender all along there on the ground. The one 
man that didn’t jump was Obed Cramton! 

“When them women got hold of themselves 
*nough to sort of take ’count of stock, ’s you might 
Say, and count up the losses, there was jest one 
that looked a mite satisfied. 

“Well, I’m glad and thankful I’ve got a husband 


that ain’t started easy by every little noise he 
hears!’ Susan Cramton says—and I heard her say 
it, Hyne!” 
es 
AN “ORIGINAL” SHERLOCK HOLMES 
STORY 
REMEMBER an original Sherlock Holmes 
story, says Mr. W. W. Ellsworth in his book 
A Golden Age of Authors, that was told by 
Conan Doyle the night before he sailed for home 
in December, 1894. On his arrival in Boston, Doyle 
told us, he had noticed a dog-eared but familiar 
volume peeping out of his cabman’s pocket. 
“Drive me first to Young’s Hotel,” he said to the 
man. “I may have to go to Parker’s later.” 





“Pardon me, Mr. Doyle,” returned the cabman, 
“you will find Maj. Pond waiting for you at the 
Parker House.” 

As they parted, the cabman asked for a pass t., 
the lecture instead of a fee, and Doyle said, ‘‘Now, 
see here, I am not usually beaten at my own game. 
How did you know who I am?” 

“Well, sir, of course all members of the Ca) 
man’s Literary Guild knew you were coming o: 
this train, and I noticed, sir, if you will excuse me, 
that your hair has the cut of a Quakerish Phil.- 
delphia barber; your hat shows on. the brim in 
front where you tightly grasped it at a Chicag) 
literary luncheon; your right overshoe has on | 
what is plainly a big block of Buffalo mud; an:' 
there are crumbs of a doughnut, which must hay: 
been bought at the Springfield station, on the t«;, 
of your bag. And then, sir, to make assurance 
doubly sure, I happened to see stenciled in plai: 
lettering on the end of the bag the name, Conay 


Doyle.” 
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OLD DRAGFOOT 


N America, far more than in England, wild is 
I wild and tame is tame. It is to the “tight littie 

isle,” rather than to our more spacious hunting 
grounds, that we usually look for stories of clever, 
oft-hunted creatures, individually known to the 
hunter, yet escaping him year after year. British 
literature—from John Masefield’s recent Reynard 
the Fox back nearly to the days of Chaucer—is 
full of such tales, usually of foxes, to which often 
individual names are given, with a sort of admir- 
ing respect for their personality that does not 
preclude an eager desire for the honor of finally 
outwitting and vanquishing them. 

The Nomad, in the Boston Transcript, has re- 
cently given the history of a deer that holds a 
similar place in the esteem of the residents of 
Newbury, Vermont, and has long been known to 
them by the name of Old Dragfoot. 

Old Dragfoot, he records, with evident pride, 
has come unscathed through another hunting sea- 
son. He is a big old buck who has lived for years 
on the southern slopes of Mount Pulaski. Out of 
the hunting season he is often seen in the orchards 
round the village, eating the bark of young apple 
trees, to which he is quite partial. He is lame and 
always drags one foot behind him, which leaves a 
strange track that is familiar to every boy and girl 
in town. Evidently, in his callow youth, before he 
had learned wisdom, Dragfoot was shot in the foot 
by some hunter. Never again for Dragfoot! It is 
the ambition of every man and boy in Newbury to 
get him, but no one ever does, Every year for a 
week all the hunters in the town pursue him, 
knowing that he is handicapped by his lameness, 
but never do they catch sight of him. Yet Pulaski 
is but a little mountain. Every yard of it must be 
beaten over by the hunters. How does the lame 
old deer, dragging his useless foot over the snow, 
escape them all? Often the hunters know from the 
freshness of the trail that he is only a few rods 
away, but it is impossible to sight him. 

Old Dragfoot, in spite of his lameness, is a re- 
doubtable buck. He heads a flock of a dozen does, 
which proves his prowess. This year three or four 
of his does were shot. But the second day after 
the hunting week was over, Old Dragfoot was 
down in an orchard in the heart of the village eat- 
ing nice young apple-tree bark. Again and again 
he has been seen since the season was over; but 
no human being saw him during that week. The 
years go by, and Old Dragfoot remains an impreg- 
nable institution of Newbury. ‘ 
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“A. LINCOLN” WRITES A CHECK 


NE of President Lincoln’s careful habits was 
QO always to “pay by check,” but once when a 

certain colored man who had been doing 
odd jobs round the White House came for his pay 
it transpired that he was a little uncertain of his 
legal name—negroes who had been slaves often 
were. ; 

Most people would have found it difficult to pay 
by check under those circumstances. Not so the 
resourceful Mr. Lincoln! He took his pen in hand 
as usual, and we can imagine with what a twinkle 
in his eye he commanded the Riggs National Bank 
of Washington to pay five dollars to the order of 
“a colored man with one leg.” 

The bank honored the check and kept it as a 
souvenir, considering that so characteristic a me- 
morial of our great President was easily worth 
five dollars. 

o @ 


A SENTENTIOUS PHILOSOPHER 


N old riverman, Mac Stone, had only one shirt. 
While he lay in his bunk in the old log cabin 
that he and his wife called home, waiting 

for his shirt to be washed and dried, his wife rushed 
in exclaiming, “Mac, get up quick! That dratted 
old cow has done chawed up your shirt!” 

“Wal, my dear,” he replied, “those that have 
got have got to lose.” And he turned placidly over 
for another nap. 
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THE PANGS OF REMORSE 





THE STRAND 
“HOW I WISH I HADN'T KILLED THAT CATI” 
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RAY COON AND PETER 
POSSUM 


By G. H. SMITH 


trotting along with his sled he saw 


O« winter morning as Ray Coon was 


Peter Possum sitting on a snow mound 
with his face in his hands. Peter said he had 


fallen from a high tree and hurt himself. 
‘‘Let me take you home on my sled,”’ said 


kind-hearted Ray. ‘‘You can hold the basket 


in your lap. I am taking some apples down to 
Uncle Tim Coon, and I’ll pass your house. ’’ 
Peter Possum accepted, and off they went. 











PETER SAID HE HAD FALLEN FROM 
A HIGH TREE 


If Ray had looked over his shoulder, he would 
have stopped short, for Peter was rapidly 
making way with all the apples in the basket; 
but Ray ran on, puffing and panting, and did 
not glance back at all. 

As they were going down Huckleberry Hill, 
which is very steep, a dreadful thing happened. 
The sled was going so fast that it ran between 
Ray’s feet and made him sit down suddenly in 
Peter Possum’s lap. Before either of them 
knew what was coming, they reached the foot 











OFF THEY WENT 
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THE LITTLE BROWN 
GARDEN 


By ELIZABETH THORNTON TURNER 


Oh, little brown garden, you play you’re 
asleep, 
But out of your tangled gray grasses you 


peep, 

And soon as the snow and the tempests are 
over 

You'll turn very slowly and push off your 
cover. 

And then in a corner the tassel will show 

Of your gay little nightcap —I know and I 
know! 

A tassel of yellow or purple or red, 

Poked over the edge of a dark flower bed. 

And yout quilt and your blankets all colors 
w e— 

Oh, little brown garden, you’re not fooling 

' 
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ON FOOLISH HILL 


By MARIAN WILLARD 
To and Nancy had explored all of their 


uncle’s farm except the steep hill at the | 


end of the south pasture. 

‘‘Why is it called Foolish Hill?’’ Tom asked. 

His uncle explained that the man who for- 
merly owned the place had made up his mind 
that there was coal in the hill and had spent 
so much time and trouble digging there that 
at last people had named it Foolish Hill, and 
the name had stuck. 

‘*Let’s climb it this afternoon,’’ Nancy pro- 
posed later on. ‘‘It’s so high that we shall 
have to carry something to eat, like real ex- 
plorers, ’’ 

At four o’clock the two children set out; 
their pockets bulged with cookies and apples. 
{t was such a steep climb that now and then 
they had to stop to rest; but at length, puffing 
and panting, they reached the highest point. 

The top of the hill was flat, and part of it, 
the children found, had been planted in corn. 
‘The corn was standing in dry, yellow shocks 
like tents. They ate their luncheon beside one 
of the tents and then began to explore the hill- 
top. Tom went in one direction and Nancy in 
another. After a while Nancy called out ex- 
citedly, ‘*Here’s the mine!’’ 

But Tom was walking through the cornfield, 
and the dry stalks lying round made such a 
noise under his feet that he did not hear her. 

‘‘It isn’t a big mine,’’ she said to herself. 





of the long, steep hill and went dashing out on 
the pond. Bang, crash—they broke through! 

Peter Possum jumped and saved himself, but 
poor little Ray could only flounder round help- 
less in the bitter-cold water. He screamed to 
his companion to save him. 

After all, there was some good in Peter Pos- 
sum. Calling to Ray to keep up his courage, 
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IF RAY HAD LOOKED OVER HIS SHOULDER, HE WOULD HAVE STOPPED SHORT 


After he had shaken himself he turned to 
thank his rescuer, but to his horror Peter 


seemed to be dead. Ray shook him, but Peter 
did not move; so Ray turned and hurried away 
for help. 

‘*O mother!’’ he panted as Mrs. Coon came 
|rushing out of the house in answer to his 




















BANG, CRASH—THEY BROKE THROUGH! 


he climbed a near-by tree and ran to the end 
of a limb that reached out over the pond. 
Then he twisted his tail round the limb and 
began to swing slowly back and forth. 

‘*As soon as I swing out far enough,’’ he 
called to Ray, ‘‘eatch hold!’’ 

Ray obeyed, and in a few seconds he was safe 
on the shore, shivering and shaking, but happy. 





MRS. COON SHOOK 
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‘*Not much bigger than the old flower pit at 
home.’’ She leaned over the edge and peered 
down. The sides of the hole were covered with 
vines. She leaned as far over the edge as she 
dared, trying to make out whether the bottom, 
too, was covered. Suddenly she lost her balance 
and slipped over the edge. ‘‘O-0-o Tom-me-e!’’ 
she cried. 

She clutched at the vines as she went, and 
they were so strong that they kept her from 
falling very hard. Fortunately, too, the hole 





| eall. ‘*Poor Peter Possum pulled me out of the 
pond, and it was too much for him. I’m afraid 
he is dead!’’ 

They started back to where Ray had left 
him, but before they had gone very far they 
met Bunny Gray and his brother Sonny coming 
to meet them. Bunny was dragging Ray’s sled 
and Sonny was carrying the empty basket. 











HER HEAD SADLY 





un NAA 


was not very deep. Before she could open her 
mouth again she had slipped to the bottom. 

In a moment Tom was peering over the 
edge ; his eyes looked anxious. ‘‘'There are lots 
of those holes up here,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m glad 
you fell into a shallow one.”’ 

‘“*Tl’m not hurt a bit,’’ said Nancy. ‘‘It’s 
soft as a cushion down here. But I want to 
get out.’’ 

She tried to climb up out of her prison, but 
the vines were not strong enough to hold her. 
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And he kept on looking and lookin 
So here Tam! And I do love nuts! 
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MY FATHER PLANTED A CHESTNUT TREE 
By ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH 


My father planted a chestnut tree when he was a little boy; 
He knew he would be a man before there were any nuts to enjoy, 
But he says that he thought some other lad would be sure to find the prize, 


Now wasn’t he just the knowingest man to plan that gift for me? 


g round for a chap about my size. 
And here is my father’s tree. 
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Possum was stretched out on the ground and | 








They had seen the accident from the woods, 
but had reached the pond too late to help. 

‘* We found the sled sticking up out of the 
hole and the basket on the ice,’’ Bunny ex- 
plained. 

‘*‘And we are so light,’’ said Sonny, ‘‘that 
we could go out and get them without breaking 
through. ’’ 

‘*But what about poor Peter Possum ?’’ Ray 
cried. ‘‘I left him there, dead, on the ice.’’ 

Bunny and Sonny said they had met Peter 
running as hard as he could go away from the 
pond. He did not look very dead, they added. 








AFTER ALL, THERE WAS SOME GOOD 
IN PETER POSSUM 


The Gray boys stared at Ray, and Ray stared 
at his mother. ‘‘The hill is covered with apple 
cores,’’ Bunny Gray said. « 

Sure enough, there was an apple core right 
at their feet. Mrs. Coon shook her head sadly. 
‘*T’m afraid Peter Possum is not very honest,”’ 
she remarked. ‘‘ But I am thankful that he 
pulled my child out of the pond. ’’ 

‘“My, but I’m glad the Possum family have 
such long, strong tails!’’ Ray cried. 








RAY HURRIED AWAY FOR HELP 
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‘**You can’t get up that way,’’ said Tom. 
**T’ll run home as fast as I can and tell Uncle 
Ben to come. ’’ 

But Nancy did not like that idea. ‘‘Oh, no, 
Tom!”’ she said. ‘‘It’s getting dark, and you 
might not be able to find the hole again. Don’t 
go away.’’ 

‘*But what can we do?’”’ said Tom. ‘‘You 
can’t stay there all night, you know.’’ 

Naney agreed that she would not like to do 
that; still she begged Tom not to go. 

The sun set, and it began to grow so dark 
that the children could not see each other. 

‘*What shall we do?’’ Nancy called from the 
bottom of the hole. She was trying to be brave, 
but it was hard work. 

All at once Tom jumped to his feet. ‘‘I 
know!’’ he cried. ‘‘Wait just a minute—I’m 
not going to leave you.’’ 

He disappeared, and presently Nancy heard 
a loud rustling. ‘‘Stand back as far as you 
ean!’? Tom called. ‘‘I’m going to push these 
cornstalks down !’’ 

The armful of stalks came sliding down the 
side and fell at Nancy’s feet. 

‘*Now I’ll get some more,’’ Tom said. 

Nancy understood. He was going to throw 
stalks in’ until the hole was filled high enough 
for her to crawl out. She began to cheer up. 

Again and again Tom tugged a great armful 
to the hole and slipped it over the edge. Down 
below Nancy piled them into a heap. Very 
slowly, as the heap grew, she felt herself 
coming nearer to the top. 

At last she was so near that she could reach 
up and touch Tom’s finger tips. 

‘*One more armful,’’ Tom cried, puffing and 
panting, ‘‘and out you come!’’ 

Sure enough, in a few minutes more she was 
scrambling out over the edge of the hole. 

Just then Uncle Ben appeared. He had been 
searching for the children for an hour. 

Tom and Nancy told him what had kept 
them so long. 

‘*T think it is Foolish Hill, sure enough,’’ 
Nancy said. 

Tnele Ben looked at the cornstalks in the 
hole. ‘* Well, I don’t know,’’ he answered, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘When a girl falls into a deep 
hole and comes out smiling, and when a boy 
can hit upon as clever a plan as Tom’s, I think 
it is high time to change the name, don’t you?’’ 
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When Arches Sag 


OOT - MUSCLES 
kK rendered weak by 
cramping often lead 
to fallen arches. The mus- 





cular work of sustaining \ 
the delicate bone structure 
has been made impossible. 


In the Coward Arch Sup- 
porting Shoe the weight of 
your body is evenly borne 
by your feet when stand- 
















i 
: 
i 
| 
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ing or walking. The nat- 
ural shape of these shoes 
gives working freedom 
to every muscle and 
part, and brings bet- 
ter health always. 
For description and 


price write to 


Dept. J. 


Sold Prt ect Else 
JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St. (Near Warren St.) New York 





























ERE it is at last! 

An inexpensive little 
motor thatcan be instantly 
attached to any water faucet. 
No costly electric batteries to 
buy from time to time. No dan- 
gerous electric coils to burn out 
and give trouble. MOT-O Power 
Plant will operate with practically 
no cost, all mechanical and con- 
structive toys. It is a valuable aid 
in operating models of all kinds 
and will run merrily on for years 
giving efficient, inexpensive service. 


MODEL POWER 


Every boy willderivea lot of funas well as an 
extensive knowledge of mechanics if he has 
one of these powerful little motors to com- 
plete his mechanical and structural outfits 
as it will supply the needed motive power. 
To operate models MOT-O Power Plant 
is just the thing. Can be run at much less 
cost than an electric motor and will last for 
years. No delicate parts to wear out. 
Runs without noise and at any speed de- 
sired. MOT-O Power Plant is made of 
aluminum. All parts guaranteed not to rust. 
Strong, durable and practical. 
Each outfit is complete with 
pulley for transmission of pow- 
er in any direction. 


Special Offer 


For a limited time we will send 
this marvelous little WATER 
POWER PLANT complete for 
$3.00, prepaid to any part of 
the United States. Get your 
order into the mail AT ONCE. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
maney refunded. 
VICTOR WATER MOTOR CORP., 
Dept. M1, 47 West 34th St., N. Y. City 


Rider Agents Wanted 


In every neighborhood to ride and 
exhibit a sample RANGER bicycle 
furnished by us. Choiceof 44 styles, 
colors and sizes in the famous Ranger 
line. Mead Rider Agents make big 
money in spare time hours—after 
school or work. 


. 30 Days Free Tria 
fais allowed on every RANGER 
a bicycle. We prepay freight 
@/ charges. If not pleased the 
trial costs you nothing, 


J 
Me 
* Factory - To - Rider 
We sell bicycles made in our own 
™ big factories DIRECT TO THE 
®& RIDER—giving you a superior 
\ product at greatly reduced cost. 
Save time, money and trouble by 
dealing direct with our great 
Factory organization. Satis- 
faction in every detail guaran- 
or money promptly re- 
funded. 



















Lamps, Wheels, 

4 Parts and sup- 

plies at half usual prices are also 

fully described and illustrated 

in the big free Ranger Catalog. 

SEND NO MONEY, but write 

us today for factory prices, lib- 

over our spe- eral terms and if desired Rider 
cial cash i 


MEAD Br oes 


Old Sown Cances 


EVERY STROKE COUNTS 


Laze along in the alder shadows or shoot through 
swift water, an ‘Old Town Canoe”’ will obey every 
move of your paddle. Lightasa bubble, graceful as 
aswan, but staunch as a scow. Write for catalog. 
4000 canoes in stock. $67 up. At dealer’s or factory. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO. 
1943 Middle St., Old Town, Maine, U.S. A. 






to pay if de- | 
sired — at 












































| JOHNNY AND JENNY 
H [ his recent study of grizzly bears Mr. Enos A. 


| Mills relates an experience with a pair of cubs 
that he captured on the slope of Long’s Peak, 
| Colorado, and named Johnny and Jenny. Never 
| have I seen a horse or a dog, he writes, that un- 
derstood as readily or learned as rapidly as those 
two. One day I offered Johnny a saucer of milk. 
In his impatience he spilled the milk, but he licked 
the saucer with satisfaction. When I offered him 
some more, he spilled only part of it; and on the 
third trial he clasped the saucer deftly in his two 
forepaws, lifted it up, turned his head back and 
poured the milk into his mouth. 

When Johnny and Jenny were growing up, noth- 
ing unusual escaped them. A bright button, the 
flash of a ring, a white handkerchief or an unu- 
sual movement or sound instantly caught their 
attention. Having satisfied their curiosity, they 
were ready the next instant to investigate some- 
thing else. But they always remembered anything 
that had especially interested them. They learned 
by careful observation. 

It was almost impossible to give them enough to 
eat. They ate everything—scraps from the table, 
rhubarb, dandelions, bitter sage and bark — but 
they were especially fond of apples. If I ap- 
proached with meat and honey on a plate, but 
with apples or turnips in my pockets, they would 
ignore the plate and, climbing me, thrust their 
noses into my pockets to find the promised treat. 

One August evening 4 brought in a cluster of 
wild raspberries for them. I handed one berry- 
laden spray to Jenny and another to Johnny until 
they were equally divided. But in the jostling one 
of the canes fell to the floor. Both little bears 
grabbed for it at the same instant. They butted 
heads, lost their temper and began to fight over 
it. 1 caught them by the collars and shook them. 

“Why, Johnny and Jenny,” I said, ‘‘why do you 
do this? And such awful manners when we have 
company! What shall I do with you?” 

The little bears instantly stopped quarreling 
and even forgot the berries. For several seconds 
they were embarrassed beyond all measure. They 
simply stared at the floor. Then suddenly each 
appeared to have the same idea. Standing erect, 
facing each other, they put their forepaws on each 
other’s shoulders and went, “ Ungh, ah, 0000!” 
Plainly they were very sorry that they had mis- 
behaved. , 


od 


HOW THACKERAY NAMED A BOOK 
H« Thackeray decided on the name for one 





of his books is revealed in the following 

anecdote, which the Pall Mall Gazette 
attributes to Mr. Philip Newman, whose wife was 
a schoolmate of the novelist’s daughter’s, and 
afterwards kept up an intimacy with the family. 
One day when Miss Thackeray and the future 
Mrs. Newman were out for a walk, Miss Thackeray 
remarked that her father had started a new story 
but was at a loss for the hero’s name. The future 
Mrs. Newman, with her fiancé in her thoughts, 








suggested that the name Philip might serve the 
purpose. 

At that moment who should come up unobserved 
behind the two girls but Thackeray himself, who 
asked why the young people were so deep in con- 
versation. Miss Thackeray revealed the subject 
under discussion and told him her friend’s sugges- 
tion. 

“Admirable!’”? was Thackeray’s verdict. “And 
now, my dear,” he continued, “what is your own 
hame?” 

“Charlotte.” 

“Well, that’s a very nice name, too,’’ he replied, 
and he called his tale The Adventures of Philip, 
and named the principal woman character Char- 


lotte. 
° 9 
BAREFOOT BOYS DAM OIL IN 
RAVINE 


WO barefoot boys, respectively eleven and 

twelve years of age, earned forty-five hun- 

dred dollars in one week, according to the 
Oil Weekly of Dallas, Texas, by combining thrift 
and ingenuity in a telling manner. Much oil was 
going to waste in the Northwest Burkburnett oil 
field because the pipe lines were inadequate, 
when the boys, who are brothers, saw crude oil 
from a broken pipe running down a small ravine. 
Hitching a donkey to a rattletrap spring wagon, 
they began to haul dirt to dam the ravine and 
sueceeded after much hard work in collecting a 
great quantity of oil. 

The owner appeared on the scene about that 
time, and he admired the pluck of the youngsters. 
He did not claim the oi! outright, although it had 
been his, but offered the youngsters one dollar 
and a half a barrel salvage for it. The youngsters 


their new dam with stubs of pencils, checked out 
the oil as it was hauled away. It tallied exactly 
three thousand barrels, and the boys got their 


money. 
o 9 
PLACE CARDS, SO TO SPEAK 


ANE had been much interested in watching her 
grandmother prepare the dining table for a 
formal luncheon. 

‘‘What are those pretty pictures you give the 

ladies?” she asked. 5 

“Those are place cards, to show the guests where 
to sit,” was the answer. 

Jane had her luncheon on the back porch, and 
| afterwards her grandfather took her for a tour 
| Of the stable and chicken yard. 

“What are those china eggs for in the nests, 

grandpa?” she asked. 

“Those are to show the hens where to sit.” 

| “Oh, I see. Hen place cards, aren’t they?” 


ad 


WHERE IGNORANCE WAS BLISS 
| \ FARMER saw a boy plucking apples from 





one of his best apple trees. He tried to catch 
him, says the Weekly Telegraph, but the 
| boy was too quick for him, and so the farmer 
| changed his tactics. 
| “Come here, my little son,” he said in a soft 
| voice, with a counterfeited friendliness, ‘‘ come 
| here to me a minute! I want to tell you some- 
| thing.” 
“Not likely!” replied the boy. “Little ones like 
me don’t need to know everything.” 


accepted his offer and, perching themselves on | 


| 


| 
| Today light car advantages chal- 
lenge attention, imperatively. They 


were never so wanted. 


Mere bulk and weight are no 
longer necessary to finest car 
| quality. 
| Essex success proves that. Con- 
sider its unrivalled endurance feat 
of travelling 3037 miles in 50 hours. 
Mark its world sales record of more 
than $35,000,000 paid for 22,000 
cars in its first year. And note how 
many who formerly bought big, 
| costly cars now own an Essex. 





| 


Essex Has These Exclusive 
Light Car Advantages 


They find in it all the fine per- 
| formance, speed, power and relia- 
| bility, for which they paid big pre- 
| miums, in their former large cars. 


| The light car saving in gasoline, 


| 
| 


| oiland tires is no longer a question 
| ofa fewcents daily. The difference 
in these items today is far greater. 


And of great importance also 
are the light car advantages that 
present-day crowded street traffic 
force every buyer to consider. 


The light Essex needs no unob- 
| structed boulevard to make fast 
| time safely. It is away quicker. 
| It stops, starts, turns and picks 
up with a speed and ease impos- 
sible to heavier types. 


And it needs only limited park- 
ing space. 











Essex Triumphs 
Confirm It the New 
Dominant Type 


5870 Miles at More 
Than a Mile a Minute 


And see how it has proved en- 
durance. Not only in setting the 
official world long distance endur- 
ance mark of 3037 miles in 50 
hours. Not only in covering 5870 
miles in three tests, averaging 
more than a mile a minute. 


Even more important than its 
unequalled 24-hour road mark of 
1061 miles, made on snow-covered 
Iowa country roads, is the dura- 
bility it has shown in the hands of 
more than 22,000 owners, its posi- 
tive day-in-and-day-out depend- 
able transportation. 


Comfort Like the 
Costliest Cars 


The spacious interior, its luxury 
finish, its solidness are qualities 
none would associate with light 
cars they have known. 


Women like the Essex dainti- 
ness and beauty. They like its 
ease of operation, its freedom from 
annoyance. 


But it is Essex performance and 
endurance that must always be 
its strongest appeal. 


With last year’s experience of 
two buyers waiting for every 
Essex produced, it is obvious that 
you must act promptly to secure 
early delivery. 


ESSEX MOTORS, DETROIT 
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7: was a hard crew that Kelly 
had been obliged to take on at 
his placer mine. There had 

pee big strikes of gold in San 
Pedro and all the old “boys” at 
Kelly’s had left as if stampeded. To-day Kelly 
himself was away. He had been gone since Mon- 
day and could not return until Saturday night. 
No one was in charge of the crew—no one ex- 
cept a very small and very ragged boy, who sat 
watching the six men shovel the gravel into the 
sluice box. 

But neither the men, nor Kelly, nor little ragged 
Claudio himself knew that he was in charge. 
He was merely watching the shoveling, as he had 
watched it for five years. But as he sat quietly 
observing the work he heard some scraps of con- 
yersation that made him hold his breath. “In 
Santa Fe... won’t be back before Saturday 
night. . . lotsof dust . . . knock off. . . sneak 
aclean-up ... he’ll never know.” 

The men paid no attention to Claudio—he was 
a part of Kelly’s ground sluice. He had been there 
when they came, trotting at Kelly’s heels from 
well to sluice box. No, they did not mind him. He 
was too little to understand. If he did—bah! the 
little “‘greaser,” he would never dare tell. 

But Claudio did notice and understand, and he 
jerked his foot out of the brook. He would run 
to Golden. Then he put his toes back into the 
water and sat thinking hard. 

Finally he got-up, whistling, and walked lei- 
surely along the bank. He looked down a while 
at the sluice boxes in the 
bottom of the ravine, then 
turned away as if to go 
home. But as soon as he 
was out of sight of the men, 
he whipped about up the 
hilland ran until he reached 
the reservoir. 

“What shall I do to stop 
those ladrones ?”’ he said to 
himself, Suddenly a smile 
spread over his face, “Ah,” 
he exclaimed, “they can’t 
do the job without water! 
We will balk them.” 

The men down at the 
sluice had already stopped 
work, though it was not 
yet night. 

“We’ll shut off the water this eve- 
ning,” said a fellow with an ugly 
scar across his cheek, who seemed 
to be the leader, “and clean up all 
night. Wecan get the dirt all through 
the rockérs by daylight; then we 
can pan out in a couple of hours, 
and go to work sluicin’ again as if 
nothing had happened. Kelly? Oh, 
he’ll kick when he finds her short. 
But he can’t prove anything. And 
if he does make a fuss, why —’”’ He 
touched the knife in his belt. 
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bottom ? It seemed to him that his tired 
hands could hold on no longer—that 
he must give up after all and let go. 
And then, as he put his foot down once 
more, it touched cold water. He drew 
back with a shiver. Then, mustering all his cour- 
age, he let himself slowly down into the water. 
It rose to his waist before his foot touched gravel. 

He was in utter darkness. The water was deep 
to work in; but, unfastening the wrench, he laid 
his cheek upon the cold black surface and began 
to fumble at the valve. One nut came off, then 
another, and another, until suddenly the throb- 
bing ram stopped. 

Stowing the wrench and the disconnected parts 
in his pockets, he found the ladder and began 
to climb up. On he went, chilled and trembling, 
and at last felt the fresh air again and stumbled 
over the coping into the shed. 

For a while he lay there, too weak to get up. 
Surely he could not dig through that great bank 
of the reservoir to-night. “Ah,” and the thought 
startled him, “I can blow it.up!” 

He knew where the giant-powder cartridges 
and fuses were in the tool house. Born and bred 
in a mining camp, he knew how to use them, too. 
In five minutes he was stumbling in the dark 
toward the reservoir, carrying the deadly cylinder, 
a long roll of fuse round his neck, and a miner’s 
shovel. 

He dug a deep hole well into the bottom of the 
embankment and laid the cartridge in, with the 
long fuse attached. When he had rammed the 
earth in round the cartridge, 
he drew the fuse down a little 
gully, and built a ridge beside 
it so that the robbers should 
not see its trail if they came 
too soon. 

The six conspirators, hard 
at work on the sluice boxes, 
had thrown out all the rocks 
from the upper half, where the 
coarse gold had lodged, and 
were scraping the sand of the 
riffles into the rocker 
screens. ‘The  scar- 
faced leader left them 
presently and started 
for the reservoir to 
open the gates. 

He did not see the 
boy, couched in the 
little gully ; it was too 
dark. Nor did Claudio 
hear or see the man 
climbing up toward 


i, the bank, for he was 
‘ touching a match to 


the end of the fuse. 
‘There was a hiss and 
a sputter. 
The man saw the 
gleam of the fuse and 
with a shout rushed toward 





Ragged little Claudio was still sit- Ph gen EP the spot, not fifty yards away. | 
ting by the reservoir when one of ouT o' Yo’ Claudio, who, after lighting 
the men climbed out of the arroyo TO THE the fuse, had started to run, | 
and came toward him. The man BOSS... saw the man coming. The 


passed him and shut down the gate 
that let the brook out from the 
reservoir, 

“What yo’ smilin’ for, yo’ little beggar?”’ he 
asked gruffly on his way back. “Yore mighty 
contento over somethin’.” 

“Just smilin’,” said the little Mexican, coolly. 

“Look here,” said the man, turning his evil 
face full upon the boy, ‘‘not a peep out 0’ yo’ to 
the boss about shuttin’ off the water, or ’ll throw 
yo’ down the well.” 

Not in the least shaken by the threat, Claudio 
watched the man disappear; then he strolled 
down the cafion to the well, at the deep bottom 
of which was the hydraulic ram that pumped 
the water for the little artificial reservoir. 

The rough shed was lonely and still. The only 
sound was the low chug! chug! chug! of the 
ram far down in the bowels of the earth. To balk 
the robbers there were two things he must do— 
empty the reservoir and stc» the ram. But in 
order to get at the machine he must go down a 
hundred feet into that dark well by a damp, 
slippery, perpendicular ladder. Luckily, he knew 
; What todo when he got there. Kelly had explained 

it all to him the day he put the parts of the ram 
together, 

\s to the reservoir, there was a four-foot bank 
to dig through, for there was no wasteway, and 
he dared not open the sluice gate, for the men 
would then know. 

‘fe must hurry, The sun was almost down; in 
ha!f an hour it would be dark enough to work at 
the reservoir, But first, the ram. 

Going to the edge of the well, he looked into 
the black hole. His swarthy face was pale now 
aiid his legs shook, but there was no time to lose. 
With a stifled gasp he clutched the ladder and 
cautiously but swiftly began to back down. How 
Slippery the old rungs were; how dark and damp 
th » well! Down, down, down, with nervous 
fingers on the slimy rungs, and chilled bare feet 
s!'pping and clinging to their treacherous hold! 

he round light overhead grew smaller and 
Stualler, The wrench at his belt bumped against 


€.ow and knee. Would he never come to the | 





OR LL THROW 
YO’ DOWN THE WELL” 





But the little 
quick wit and quicker fingers served him, He 
made one jump up the bank, and with a single 
stroke of the shovel cut the fuse close to the 
cartridge, turned, snatched the burning end and 
relighted the severed stub. Flinging the hissing 
piece at the thief, and shouting, “Run! run!” 
he leaped over the edge of the gully. 

There was a fearful roar. The rocks went 
rattling down the arroyo bank, upon the men at 


| the boxes. They sprang to their feet in conster- 


nation. It was from the reservoir, and thither 
they rushed. Just below the gates they stumbled 
upon the body of a man—the leader, dazed and 
shaken, but not hurt. 

“Tt’s all up!” he growled, shaking himself. And 
so it was ; for the reservoir was rapidly emptying 
itself. ““We’ve got to git. The kid busted it, and 
he’ll tell on us.”’ 

-Two days later, when Kelly’s buckskin pony 
came loping into Dolores, there was Claudio, rag- 
geder than ever, awaiting him. 

“What in the world be yo’ a-doin’ here, pard ?”” 
asked the good-natured miner, swinging Claudio 
into the saddle in front of him. And Claudio told 
his story very simply. 

“By the big nugget!” was all that Kelly said 
as he spurred forward. But what he put into the 
bank at Santa Fe for Claudio was exactly one 
half of the clean-up—two thousand and forty 
dollars’ worth of gold. 
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NOT TO BE MOLLIFIED 


HE grocer observed that his best customer 
was a bit ruffled-over something: so he 
strove to be obliging and pleasant. 

“1 think,” he said blandly, “living is getting 
cheaper. For instance, a year ago those eggs 
would have cost you ten cents more.” 

“A year ago,” replied the customer, “when 
those eggs were fresh, they would have been 








worth more.”’ 





other would reach the fuse in | 
time to stamp out its spark. | 
Mexican’s | 
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6,000 More People 


Every Day Start Saving Teeth in This Way 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


There is a new, scientific tooth paste 
used on millions of teeth today. You see 
them everywhere— glistening teeth, con- 
spicuous for their beauty. 


Leading dentists all over America are 
urging its daily use. Over 6,000 people 
daily, on the average, write us for a trial 
tube. 


Soon or late all careful people are bound 
to join these users. But this is to urge 
you to learn at once what this new meth- 
od means. 


To End the Film 


The purpose is to end the film—that 
viscous film which coats the teeth and 
causes most tooth troubles. 


You can feel this film. It clings to teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. The ordinary 
tooth paste does not dissolve it. The tooth 
brush does not end it. So month after 


month it remains there, causing stain and 
tartar and decay. 


Film is what discolors—not the teeth. 
It is the basis of tartar. It holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
All these troubles are constantly increas- 
ing, despite the wide use of the tooth brush. 
And film is the major reason. 





Dental science, after years of searching, 
has found a way to combat film. Able 
authorities have proved its efficiency by 
countless careful tests. 


It is now embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent —a tooth paste which meets 
every dental requirement. And a 10-Day 
Tube is being offered to let everyone see 
what it does. 


Watch Your Teeth Whiten 


Get this free tube and let your mirror 
show you Pepsodent effects. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, the digest- 
ant of albumin. The film is albuminous 
matter. The object of Pepsodent is to dis- 
solve it, then to day by day combat it. 


A new discovery has made pepsin pos- 
sible. Pepsin must be activated, and the 


| usual agent is an acid harmful to the teeth. 


But science has now found a harmless 
activating method. And now this effi- 


Pépsadée ant 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, 
now advised by leading dentists 
everywhere and supplied by 
druggists in large tubes. 








cient film combatant can be every day 
applied 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how the teeth whiten as fixed film dis- 
appears. 

Compare this new-day method with the 
old. Then let the clear results decide what 
is best for you and yours. Cut out the 

-coupon now. 





Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 108, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 


OASTING IN THE WAKE OF A BOAT.— 

Passengers on one of the Hudson River ferries 
in New York were treated in the summer of 1919 
to the odd spectacle of a canoe sailing in their 
wake, all the way across the river, without any 
means of propulsion. What made the canoe go 
was a question that puzzled many. The more ob- 
servant noticed that the canoe did not keep to the 
smooth water directly aft the ferryboat, but rode 
off to one side, in the rough waves that the paddle 
wheels kicked up. They also noticed that the canoe 
did not hug the ferryboat close, and that often it 
pursued its mysterious course at a considerable 
distance, though it traveled just as fast as the 
ferryboat. According to a writer in the Scientific 
American who explains the mystery, the canoe 
always took a position on the forward side of a 
wave and kept it all the way across. The wave 
carried the canoe along as the surf carries the 
Hawaiian on his surf board. 


RARE SUGAR FOUND IN HONEY.—In- 

vestigation of certain stores of crystallized 
honey in places in Pennsylvania where the bees 
had died from starvation led to the discovery of a 
quantity of a rare sugar, known as melezitose, 
which has been extracted and purified and placed 
at the disposal of the Bureau of Chemistry. The 
Weekly News Letter of the Department of Agri- 
culture says that melezitose is one of the rarest of 
sugars. Minute quantities of it have been available 
to men of science for many years, but the supply 
has never been sufficient to permit of extensive 
experimentation. Now the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has several kilograms. 





RANSMITTING THE HUMAN VOICE by 
rays of light has been done experimentally at 
University College, London. The apparatus, says 
Chambers’s Journal, is arranged to cast a beam 
of banded light on a small concave mirror, which 














also receives the vibrations from the operator’s 
voice. Under that excitation it gives off a number 
of vibrating bands of light, which at the receiving 
station are reflected on to a selenium cell con- 
nected with an ordinary telephone. Words spoken 
into the transmitter cause the intensity of the 
beams of light to fluctuate, and, since the electrical 
conductivity of selenium varies with the intensity 
of the light that falls upon it, the fluctuations are 
reproduced in the telephone receiver. The contriv- 
ance transmits a message in one direction only. 


HE SWEETEST LEAF.—Several years ago a 

report ran through the public press that a plant 
had been discovered in South America that pro- 
duced a substance one hundred and eighty times 
sweeter than sugar. The report startled the sugar 
growers all over the world, nor were they reas- 
sured until it was discovered that the substance 
was a glycerin and not a true sugar. Efforts to 
get seeds of the plant failed at that time, but re- 
cently several ounces of the dried leaves and a 
small amount of seed have been received by the 
Department of Agriculture. Experiments with the 
leaves show that they are as sweet as saccharin. 


UR FIRST RIGID AIRSHIP.— The Scien- 

tific American says that the Navy Department 
has decided to buy the British rigid dirigible bal- 
loon, R-38, that is nearing completion in England. 
The sum of two and one half million dollars was 
appropriated by Congress to buy the ship and train 
the pilots. The new dirigible is 694 feet long, 86 feet 
in diameter, and will carry a load of 45 tons. Her 
predecessor, the R-34, which made a trip to the 
United States and returned, had a maximum speed 
of sixty knots. The new vessel will have the same. 
Since the British Air Ministry has offered to train 
the personnel for the new ship and the offer is to 
be accepted, the new dirigible will probably cross 
the ocean in charge of her own officers and crew. 


AR DISABILITY.—Although Modern Medi- 

cine credits medical science with having 
accomplished wonders during the late war in erad- 
icating or reducing diseases that have previously 
ravaged fighting armies, it maintains that disabili- 
ties resulting from the war are due in more cases 
to disease than to wounds. Figures compiled by 
the English Ministry of Pensions show that of all 
the pensions granted down to September 1, 1918, 
68 per cent were on account of disease. Tubercu- 
losis and chest complaints were responsible for 
11.2 per cent, rheumatism for 6.5 per cent and heart 
disease for 9.9 per cent. Only incomplete figures 
are available concerning American experience, 
but of 7710 cases dealt with by the Federal Board 
of Vocation up to January 31, 1919, by far the greater 
portion were due to disease. 


OWER FROM VOLCANIC STEAM.—In 1905 

Prinee Ginori Conti, general director of the 
Larderello Works, at Larderello, Italy, decided 
to experiment with the natural steam springs of 
Larderello for obtaining motive power. His exper- 
iments were so successful that the company built 
a large power station at Larderello with three 
units of 2500 kilowatts each. The work, says the 
Illustrated London News, was begun in 1914, but 
was delayed by the European war. The first unit 
was started in 1916, and the power station was com- 
pleted in the same year. Four overhead lines at 
36,000 volts carry electric current to Siena, Leg- 
horn, Piombina and Massa. The holes bored to the 
natural steam pockets, which vary in depth from 
198 feet to 495 feet, are lined with iron tubing six- 
teen inches in diameter. The steam is cleared of 
gas before it is carried to the turbine generators. 
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What's your desire? 





your 


send 





desire? 


you literature? 
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IVELY getaway? Speed? A wide range of driving 
flexibility? Power for hard hills and bad roads? 

A motor so alive that it “hangs on” all day long and 
finishes fresh at night ? Restful passenger comfort, as 
in a lounging room? A car so good to see that people 
cannot help admiring it? And so sturdy that you 
are a stranger in repair shops? Which of these is 


The reason we ask is that we know one surprising 
car that has them all. It is the newest Winton Six, a 
most exceptional and inviting automobile. May we 


The Winton Company 


19 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 





W inton Oil Engines for belt drive, to be used in isolated power plants, and Winton Oil-Engine Generating Sets are 
manufactured by the Winton Company in a separate, splendidly equipped engine-building plant. W rite us your needs. 














N 
:LEARN DRAFTING; 


f at home in spare time as you would in actual 4 
practice. MEN AND WOMEN IN GREAT 
DEMAND as Mechanical Draftsmen. a 


f 
' Salaries $35.00 to $100 a Week § 


Steady advancement. “gg / secure positions be- t 
fore completing course. o previous training 
| necessary. Drawing Outfit Furnished to Students. 2 
Write to-day for Free Book of particulars. 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING | 
g Dept. 1107, 14th & T Sts., Washington, D.C. 
i RE ae St ee A et A ee oS ee ee 














METAL 


Hot -Water Bottle 


‘THE Bostonia Metal Hot-Water Bottle is practi- 
cally indestructible. It never leaks. It cannot 
be punctured by careless handling. It will last a life- 
time, as it is scientifically made to meet expansion 
and contraction and has every feature of the perfect 
metal bottle. A detachable swinging Handle and a 
soft flannel Bag are furnished with each Bottle. Fin- 

hand high lished nickel plate. 








ed i 
Capacity 3 pints. 
Send us one new yearl, 
Our Offer. subscription (not your own 
for The Youth’s Companion with 45c. extra 
and we will send you one of these Bottles 
postpaid ; or the Bottle will be sold for $1.50. 


NOTE. The Bottle is given only to a present Compan- 
ion subscriber to pay him for introducing the paper 
into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 

















Important as 
umbrellas in 


March 


’Because  Piso’s 


wards off ill effects 
of cold, rainy weather. For 55 years 


ithas ended distressing coughs and 
eased inflamed, irritated throats, 
hoarseness and throat tickling. 
Keep it in the medicine cabinet 
ready for immediate use at the 
very first symptoms. 


30c at your druggist’s. Contains no 
opiate. Good for young and old 


for Coughs & Colds 


A BANKER 


sion in which there’ Bre A | soe ie ties, tor fof een 
a "women. Send at once $F free a low to 
ea er,’’ by EDGAR G. ALCORN, President. 
American School of Banking, 91 McLene Bidg., Columbus, 0, 














Equal to EVERY 
Requirement 


The New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine is equal to every 
requirement of home sewing. 
Itis equipped with 
a complete set of 
best attachments 
and will yield equally 
good results whether 
the work be the finest 
tucking on sheer mate- 
rial, hemming, ruffling, 
quilting, braiding, up to 
sewing on heavy suitings. 

Try It Three Months Before Deciding. 
Our plan makes it possible for you to try this 

~ high-grade machine in your home for three 

months before deciding. If not satisfactory 
we refund your money and take back machine 
at our expense. Full particulars sent upon 
request. 

Our Low Prices Will Surprise You, Our 
unique system of selling direct from factory 
to home effects a large saving for each pur- 
chaser. We offer a choice of seven styles, in- 
cluding foot treadle, electric and rotary models, 
guarantee each machine for twenty-five years, 
and pay all freight charges to your nearest 
freight station. Shipment made from four 
conveniently located shipping points in East- 
ern, Central and Western sections. 

A post-card request brings you our 

illustrated booklet and attractive 

terms by return mail. Write to-day. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


ee FREE \S G sive Ako WGmoen i cuss, ‘S) 


Either pin illustrated made with any equal 
amount of lettering, one or two colors 
enamel. Silver plate, 25 
doz. Sterling silver, 50% ea., $5.00 ) 

doz. Over 350 attractive designs in our (@eulpy 
ge 1920 catalog. Write today for free copy. 7 now 
High grade Solid gold Pins and Rings. 

BASTIAN BROS. CO., 107 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Ask 
bet aae STOVINK, 558 5°" 
Mfrs., n’s Laboratory, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
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Advertising is 
much more than 
a means of sell- 
ing goods—it is 
also a guide in 
buying goods. 


Advertising pays 
the buyer as well 
as the advertiser. 


It places the ad- 
vertiser under a 
greater responsi- 
bility and the 
buyer under less. 


For the adver- 
tiser fully realizes 
that his goods 
must meet his 
promises. 


And the buyer 
appreciates the 
fact that he is 
getting goods 
with a pledge back 
of them. 


The firm that 
advertises is vir- 
tually signing a 
bond and leaving 
the interpretation 
of satisfaction to 
you—the buyer. 


Advertising 
makes more in- 
telligent buying 
possible — forms 
earlier and wiser 


decisions and 
kills the risk in 
trading. 


Good advertising tells 
you Who's Who in 
the trade— 


and What's What 
when you buy. 






































A QUAKER WOOING 


EMARKABLY quaint and yet thoroughly 

practical is George Fox’s own account of 

how he found and won a wife in Bristol. The 
great Quaker leader of the seventeenth century 
describes it in the following words: 

I had seen from the Lord a considerable time 
before that I should take Margaret Fell to be my 
wife. And when I first mentioned it to her, she felt 
the answer of life from God thereunto. But though 
the Lord had opened this thing to me, yet I had 
not received a command from the Lord, for the ac- 
complishment of it then. Wherefore I let the thing 
rest, and went on in the work and service of the 
Lord as before, according as He led me; traveling 
up and down in this nation and through Ireland. 
But now being at Bristol, and finding Margaret Fell 
there, it opened in me from the Lord that the thing 
should be accomplished. After we had discoursed 
the matter together, I told her, if she also was 
satisfied with the accomplishment of it now, she 
should first send for her children; which she did. 
When the rest of her daughters were come, I 
asked both them and her sons-in-law if they had 
anything against it, or for it; and they all sever- 
ally expressed their satisfaction therein. 

Then I asked Margaret, if she had fulfilled and 
performed her husband’s will to her children. She 
replied, “The children knew that.” Whereupon I 
asked them, whether, if their mother married, 
they should not lose by it. And I asked Margaret 
whether she had done anything in lieu of it, which 
might answer it to the children? The children said 
that she had answered it to them, and desired me 
to speak no more of it. I told them I was plain and 
would have all things done plainly; for I sought 
not any outward advantage to myself. So after I 
had thus acquainted the children with it, our in- 
tention of marriage was laid before Friends, both 
privately and publicly, to their full satisfaction, 
many of whom gave testimony thereunto that it 
was of God. 

Afterwards, a meeting being appointed for the 
accomplishment thereof, in the meetinghouse at 
Broad-Mead in Bristol, we took each other, the 
Lord joining us together in the honorable mar- 
riage, in the everlasting covenant and immortal 
seed of life. In the sense whereof, living and 
weighty testimonies were borne thereunto by 
Friends, in the movings of the heavenly power 
which united us together. Then was a certificate 
relating both to the proceedings and the marriage 
openly read, and signed by the relations, and by 
most of the ancient Friends of that city, besides 
many others from divers parts of the nation. 
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THE PRANK OF A YOUNG NAVAL 
OFFICER 


HEN a group of American naval officers 

W on shore leave in Brest were exchanging 

reminiscences, a middle-aged officer of the 

keen, alert type related this incident of his early 
days in the service: 

I was just out of Annapolis, and probably not so 
sedate as I should have been. In the long hours of 
the night, while taking my turn on watch, I would 
frequently take a few turns about the ship and, if 
all was well, curl up in a dark corner and rest. 
The late Rear Adm. Schley, then a captain, was 
in command of the ship, and he must have sus- 
pected that we younger officers were not walking 
as much as we should while on watch. 

One night he gave me a small package to slip in 
my pocket. “Return this package to me when you 
come off in the morning!” he ordered. 

When the next night he did the same thing and 
cautioned me to keep moving about, I became 
suspicious and examined the package closely. Al- 
though I could not get a clueto its contents, I sus- 
pected that it somehow kept track of the distance 
I traveled while on watch. We were near the 
equator and in the historic Spanish Main ocean 
lanes, and it was so warm that I didn’t want to 
keep walking; so I called a sailor and, handing 
him a bill, told him to take the package and shake 
it violently for several hours. 

After the cruise was over, Capt. Schley called 
me to his cabin and told me that as he was leaving 
New York an inventor handed him a package 
saying it would show how far a man walked if 
earried in his pocket. 

“The first night you carried this package,” Capt. 
Schley explained, “it showed that you scarcely 
had walked at all; and the next night it showed 
that you had walked as far as from New York to 
Kansas City. I could not accuse an American 
officer on merely the evidence of such an untrust- 
worthy machine. We will forget it.” 

As I was leaving the room I glanced back and 
caught a twinkle in the future admiral’s eye. I 
have since wondered just how much the shrewd 
old sea dog surmised. 
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A STRIKE IN THE CONGO 


NOVEL method of breaking a strike is de- 
A scribed by Mr. E. Torday, who, in the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, tells about 

some of the curious customs of the Central African 
tribes in the Congo. I crossed the river in a canoe, 
he says, and then my luggage was carted to a place 


above the falls where another boat was waiting | — 


for me. 

The boat was only a dugout, but it was so large 
that it required a crew of forty paddlers, which 
was changed at every village so that the men 
should not be taken far from their homes. 


atime I was unable to proceed. Leaving the women 


in the village, they withdrew to a distance and | — 


mocked me. 

I instructed my boy to put a number of paddles 
into the boat; then I invited the savage ladies to 
come aboard and sell me food. I relied upon the 
universal eagerness of the negroes in that region 
to trade, and soon thirty women were in the boat 
bargaining. 

Without attracting their attention, my boy un- 
fastened the rope by which the boat was secured 
to a tree, and before the saleswomen were aware 
of what was happening they found themselves 
floating downstream. 

The effect of this manceuvre was immediate. The 
men set out in their little canoes and demanded 
their women. I offered to surrender one hostage 
for every man who would come aboard and take 
his place with a paddle, and in half an hour I con- 
tinued my journey triumphantly. All the ladies 
had been redeemed from pawn. 








product. 


It was, of course, immediately 
registered, and so is ours, both 
by such registration and by 
common law. Its first applica- 
tion was to the Kodak Camera. 
Since then we have applied it to 
other goods of our manufacture, 
as, for instance, Kodak Tripods, 
Kodak Portrait Attachments, 
Kodak Film, Kodak Film Tanks 
and Kodak Amateur Printers. 


The name ‘‘Kodak’’ does not 
mean that these goods must be 
used in connection with a Kodak 
camera, for as a matter of fact any 
of them may be used with other 
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The History of a Word 


"THE trade-mark ‘‘Kodak’’ was first applied, 
in 1888, to a camera manufactured by us and 
intended for amateur use. It had no ‘‘derivation.”’ 
It was simply invented—made up from letters of 
the alphabet to meet our trade-mark requirements. 
It was short and euphonious and likely to stick 

in the public mind, and therefore seemed to us to 
be admirably adapted to use in exploiting our new 


apparatus or goods. It simply 
means that they originated with, 
and are manufactured by, the 
Eastman Kodak Company. 

“‘Kodak’’ being our registered 
and common law trade-mark 
can not be rightly applied except 
to goods of our manufacture. 

If you ask at the store fora 
Kodak Camera, or Kodak Film, 
or other Kodak goods and are 
handed something not of our 
manufacture, you are not get- 
ting what you specified, which 
is obviously unfair both to you 
and to us. * 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Eastman Kodak Company 


Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 




















despite the new high price.” 








“Yes, fellows, the war taught me the value of home-thrift. 
best home investment I ever made is this wonderful, new heating 
machine, the IDEAL Type “A” Sectional Boiler. 
money I spent this year is the most satisfactory and the least, 


The 
The -coal- 





_ IDEAL Type “A” Heat Machine 


In one place the men refused to work, and for | — 





HE scientific measuring of fuel 

consumption, heat development, 
and heat control are brought to ulti- 
mate refinement by this wonderful de 
luxe device, as proved by our catalog 
test-charts. 
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‘THE IDEAL Type “A” Boiler fits 
very shallow cellars, and guarantees 
anoiseless installation. It holds a gener- 
ous supply of coal—for long periods in 
below-zero weather. Saves 30% in 
yearly fuel-bill—a big-paying invest- 
ment. 


Justifies every building owner at once changing over his present 
heater to reap the luxury and the economies. Send today for IDEAL 
Type “A” Boiler catalog and learn how to save your heating-dollars! 


Write it. 30 
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Ideal heating luxury! 
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Evans 
Self Filler Pen 


Durable 14x gold pen point, 

iridium tipped—fine—medi- 

um — coarse — will fit every 

hand. Simple practical self 
filler. 


Fully guaranteed against 

any defect of material or 

workmanship, including the 
14k gold pen point. 


$1.50 WhiteTop $1.50 


Safety Clip in Cap, 25¢ Extra 
At dealers, or mailed, postage prepaid, 
upon receipt of $1.50 


The Evans Self Filler PenCo. 


Dept. Y, Waterloo, Iowa 


Boys! Learn Wireless 
By Mail in 10 Weeks 


Study now and be able toearn 
$500 or more during vacation 
time. Have plenty of fun 
besides. Travel if you 
want to—go to Europe, 
South America or other 
foreign countries as a 
Wireless Operator. Erect your own station. Get 
into this great field now and become one of the 
big men in wireless when you finish school. 
No boy too young to learn wireless. Good posi- 
tions for boys and men on Land, at Sea, in 
Aérial Mail Service, Railroads, Lake and Ocean 
Steamship Companies. 


Wireless Instruments Free 


to students of our famous Home Study Course. 
We will send you instruments with your first 
lesson and will teach you Wireless Telegraphy 
and Telephony by mail, at home in your spare 
time, in about ten weeks. Our course qualifies 
you for First Grade Commercial License exam- 
ination. Write today for Free Book, ‘Wireless 
The Opportunity of Today.” 















Send This Coupon TODAY to 


NATIONAL RADIO INSTITUTE, 
Dept. 182, 14th and U Sts., Washington, D.C. 























10 Cents a Day Pays 


for This Symphonola 


Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder, 
Emerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 days’ trial. Compare its 
tone for clearness, volume, with more costly instruments. 
at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask today for the 
Beautifully Illustrated Symphonola Book FREE 
Shows this and other Symphonola Styles sold on easy payments. 
Get our tist of the latest song, dance, 
A onola Records popular, clear - sounding, full - toned 
disc records. Playable on any Phonograph. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Desk SYC 320, 
You can be quickly cured, if you 


STA 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, *“*Its Cause and Cure.”’ It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20years. 


BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 323 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 


Skin Tortured Babies Sleep 
Mothers Rest 
After Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum, 25c. everywhere. For samples 
address : cura Laboratories, Dept. 7, Malden, Mass 


Return 























WHY THE GREAT BRITAIN THOMAS 
IS RESPECTED 


Ta British Tommy is cheery, courageous 
and dependable. He also adapts himself suc- 
cessfully, in his own peculiar fashion, to 
strange countries, comrades and responsibilities. 
In Georgia —not that which Sherman marched 
through, but Transcaucasian Georgia, neighbor to 
unhappy Armenia—Mr. Melville Chater, a recent 

American visitor, found him very much on the job. 
He was, indeed, the one enlivening element amid 
tragedy and confusion. The American first learned 

of his activities from a British colonel, his travel- 
ing companion on a Georgian train. 

There had been, the colonel related, trouble be- 
tween the Armenians and the Georgians over a 
boundary dispute, when along came a party of 
twelve British soldiers. The Georgian and Arme- 
nian armies lay on either side of a railway line. 
They were about to attack, when the Briton in 
command jumped on a pile of railway ties and 
addressed them. 

“Commanders of the Georgian and Armenian 
armies in being,’’ he said politely. “Since you can’t 
carry on without killing some of His Majesty’s 
forces, I propose an armistice.” Thereupon the 
British army of twelve sat down between the fir- 
ing lines and comfortably made and enjoyed its 
tea while the surprised commanders arranged 
terms. 

It was an amusing anecdote, and scarcely had the 
colonel finished telling it when the brakes began 
grinding and a fusillade of musketry rang out from 
the near-by town. Presently a Georgian official, 
very scared, came aboard and appealed to the 
colonel for assistance against a crowd of convivial 
fellow citizens who were shooting up the country- 
side. 

“Is it war or mere joy?” coldly inquired the 
colonel, who knew the Georgian temperament. 

“It is revolutionary enthusiasm,” replied the 
official in broken English. “If you have a Thomas 
—a Great Britain Thomas—or so to lend us —” 

“?Fraid not,” said the colonel. “I have just four 
men with me.” 

“It is enough!” exclaimed the official joyfully. 
“The Great Britain Thomas is much respected by 
my countrymen!” 

Perhaps it might have been enough, but the 
colonel could not spare his four and closed the 
interview with a rather curt, “So sorry!” 

A few days later, Mr. Chater and a medical 
friend learned a little more of the ways of Thomas 
with the Georgians. They had been puzzled by the 
sight of a Tommy on a street corner, apparently 
earrying on a fluent conversation with a Georgian 
soldier, and found an opportunity afterwards to 
question him. 

“You don’t speak Georgian ?”’ asked the doctor. 

“No, sir,” answered Tommy. 

*‘And that Georgian doesn’t understand Eng- 
lish?” 

“No, sir.” 

“How on earth, then, do you manage to under- 
stand each other?” 

‘Well, you see, it’s this way, sir,’ replied Thomas 
with the utmost solemnity. ‘‘One of these ’ere for- 
eign chaps’ll come up and say to me, ‘Nitchyvilla, 
nitchyvilla?’ And I’ll say to ’im, ‘Don’t mind if I 
do ’ave one.’ And then maybe ’e’ll say to me, 
‘Bittsky, ittsky, boo!’ And then I biffs ’im one on 
the jaw.” 

“But why? Why knock him down?” 

“Because, sir,” answered Thomas with simplic- 
ity, “for all I know, sir,’e may be making insult- 
ing remarks about me.” 

It is perhaps not for his logic that the Great 
Britain Thomas is respected in Georgia; but re- 
spected he is. 
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TAMING CHIPMUNKS 


HIPMUNKS in northern Maine are about as 
C numerous as rats in a cornerib, yet it was not 
until after we had spent several days in camp 
that we even caught a glimpse of one, a Compan- 
ion contributor writes. They are shy little crea- 
tures and emerge from their holes only with the 
greatest caution. At the sight of an unfamiliar 
object or the sound of an unknown voice, they dis- 
appear like a flash. We wondered at, first how the 
god Siva ever contrived to get close enough to 
one to stroke his hand over the back, which ever 
since has been striped with the marks of Siva’s 
love; but we soon found that this was not incred- 
ible. 

Though it took the chipmunks over a week to be- 
come accustomed to our presence, thoughts of the 
coming winter finally made the temptation to get 
the peanuts that we threw a few yards from us so 
great that if we were very quiet a chipmunk would 
come up cautiously and after snatching up the nut 
with his teeth would hurry back to his hole. At 
first, only one chipmunk ventured near us at a 
time, but from slight differences in their actions 
we could tell that it was not always the same one. 
Later on, as many as five sometimes approached 
at once. Gradually they came nearer and nearer 
until at last, when the sound of our voices had 
come to mean more nuts, they scampered all over 
us in search of the treasures hidden in our pock- 
ets. We often held a nut three or four feet from 
the ground just to see a chipmunk jump up and 
catch hold of it with his chisel-like teeth. There he 
would hang until we let go; then he would hasten 
home with the prize. No matter how much time 
they spent hunting nuts or playing with us until 
we let them have their reward, when they once 
had it, they always hurried to their holes and then 
eame back for more. 

One strange thing about the chipmunks was that 
they always took the same route. If one jumped 
over a Stick, or ran the length of a log, or stopped 
a moment on a stump on one of his trips, he would 
do exactly the same on every other trip. The routes 
that the different chipmunks took helped us more 
than anything else to identify them. 

The chipmunks must have fared well the follow- 
ing winter. But, alas! those which had worked 
hardest to secure the winter’s store were not left 
to enjoy the fruits of their labor. One morning we 
saw a neighbor’s cat with one of our chipmunks. 
We took every precaution to save the others, but 
one after another, before we were up in the morn- 
ing or while we were off our guard, she caught 
the tamest. The only thing left for us to do, since 
we could not get rid of the cat, was to instill into 
those that had not been completely tamed the 
same fear that they had felt when we came. This 
we did, much to the disgust of the cat, no doubt, 
for so far as we knew she did not catch another 
chipmunk while we were there. 
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wearer at one profit. 







Cues the price on every pair of 
shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style pos- 
sible to produce at the price. For 
twenty-six years it has been our prac- 
tice to sell W. L. Douglas shoes in our 
own stores with only one profit. This 
has saved the wearers millions of dol- 
lars. 

















‘| CAUTION. — Insist m having W. L. Douglas 
shoes. The name price is plainly stamped 
on the sole. If it has been changed or mutilated 
BEWARE OF FRAUD. 












HIOLDS 
$900 & 
W. L. Douglas shoes are sold through 107 of our own stores direct to the 
All middlemen’s and manufac 
eliminated. W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are a 
best shoe values for the money in this country. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price stamped on the bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, 
comfort and service that can be produced for the price. 
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ing profits are 
lutely the 


5 ine quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 
perienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take no other make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
for booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


President W. L. DOUGLAS 
SHOE COMPANY, 

157 SPARK STREET, 
BROCKTON - - MASS. 








HAROLD BELL WRIGHT 


could have created Brian Kent. 


have known them somewhere. 





can understand how Bnan - 
the story for yourself. 


Only two weeks left to get your FREE copy 
of Harold Bell Wright’s latest and best book 


Th Re-Creation 
of Brian Kent 


HE Re-Creation of Brian Kent, 

sweet and appealing in its pathos, 
and vibrant with the local color of the 
mystic, enchanted Ozarks, marks the 
author's greatest advance in story-telling 
: charm. By it, his publishers claim that 
Harold Bell Wright has eared the title 
of “The Master Story-Teller.” 


@ How Bnan Kent was saved from the wreck of himself, and 
the part played in this drama of life by Auntie Sue, the dear old 
schoolmarm of Elbow Rock neighborhood, with the help of Judy 
and Betty Jo, makes a tale that holds the reader until the very 
last page. The author knows life and how we live it or he never 


His characters are those of the 


master. They must be real living human beings and we must 


@ How we would like to meet Auntie Sue, one of the sweetest 
characters of all Wright's stories. You come to love Judy, too— 


poor, deformed, mountain-bred Judy. And Betty Jo!—well, we 


But then you must read 








FREE If You Act Now 


After March 18 an addition in money will be required 


Send us $2.50 for one new yearly subscription for The Companion (not 
for any member of your household), and we will send you postpaid a 
copy of Harold Bell Wright’s new story, The Re-Creation of Brian 
Kent. This Book cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $1.50 net. 


NOTE. This Book is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him 
for introducing the paper into a home where i 


e it has not been taken the past year. 
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2 YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
THE dak weekly paper. for all the family. 
Its subscription price is Lay a@ year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States or Canada, and $3.50 to foreign coun- 
tries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., as 
second-class matter. 


Subscription may begin at any time in the year 
a and wil be discontinued at the end of the time 
covered by the payment. 
newal Payment should be sent directly to this 
Reviice and receipt will be acknowledged by change 
in the expiration date following the subscriber’s 
address on the margin of the yee. Payment toa 
stranger is made at the risk of the subscriber. 
Remittances should be made by Post Office Money 
Order, Express Money Order, Registered Letter or 
Bank Draft. No other way by mail is safe. 
lways give the name of the Post Office to which 
= your paper is sent. In asking for change of address 
be sure to give the old as well as the new address. 
Your name cannot be found on our books unless 
this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








ANAEMIA 


NZEMIA, which means lack of blood, 
may be produced either by a deficiency 
in the quantity of the blood or by its 
poor quality, and it may be either pri- 
mary or secondary. For example, a 
person in good health may encounter 

some sudden accident that results in great loss of 
blood, and for that reason may suffer from the 
type known as secondary anzmia. All those per- 
sons who suffer from hemorrhages, whatever the 
underlying cause, are likely to be anzmic, simply 
because they are losing blood faster than they 
ean make it up. All sufferers from disease any- 
where in the body that produces septic conditions 
are generally anzemic, because the quality of the 
blood is constantly vitiated by the slow poisoning 
that is continually going on. 

This state of poisoning may be produced not 
only by such grave disorders as Bright’s disease, 
or by the abscesses of hip-joint disease or other 
tuberculous states, but also by the abscesses that 
form at the roots of teeth and sometimes go un- 
recognized for months and years, by infected ton- 
sils, and by sinus trouble, which follows a severe 
eold or an attack of influenza. 

Sometimes a person who has had an attack of 
grippe from which he considers himself to have 
recovered remains unduly pallid and suffers con- 
stantly with a discharge from the nose. In such a 
case, especially if it is complicated by headaches, 
sinus trouble should be suspected and tracked 
down. It is a waste of time in such a case to treat 
the accompanying anemia with iron tonics, or 
anything else, until the focus of poison has been 
eleaned up. 

Besides the reasons for anemia given above, all 
disorders that interfere with the proper nutrition 
of the body will bring about an anemic condition. 
Chlorosis is a form of anzemia that affects young 
girls, and that is rarely seen after the twenty-fourth 
year. The sufferers are generally quite plump but 
of a markedly greenish-white pallor. They are apt 
to be nervous, short of breath and constipated, 
and to have swollen ankles, especially at the end 
of the day. This is not a fatal disorder and can 
be cured by treating the constipated condition and 
by administering iron. Pernicious anzmia is a dire 
and usually fatal type, which attacks the middle- 
aged. Most physicians attribute it to some form of 
septic poisoning. 
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TOO SURE OF HER WORTH 


OSSING her muff into one chair and her 
hat into another, Winifred settled down 
beside her mother on the big divan to 
begin the recital of her afternoon’s 
experiences as substitute visitor. 

“Well, of course, mumsey, I’m no 
you, and no one could pretend to be as pleased 
as if I were, and I wouldn’t have forgiven them if 
they had,” she said cheerfully. “Still, they accepted 
your daughter as not such a bad sort of next-best, 
and I got along flourishingly at every place but 
one. Miss Elvira Langmaid and I didn’t precisely 
hit it off.” 

“IT was afraid you mightn’t,” said mother. “EI- 
vira really is one of the salt of the earth, but she 
doesn’t succeed in putting her best foot foremost.” 

“Oh, doesn’t she, though!” cried Winifred. 
“That’s just the trouble with her! She puts her 
foot in it every time—her best foot. Of all the self- 
righteous people! Miss Luetta and Miss Lydia sat 
there like two blinking little nobodies, smiling 
helplessly at fate, while Miss Elvira talked as if 
they hadn’t been in the room at all. She told me of 
all the things they never had done for themselves 
and each other and the family, which consequently 
had been left to her to do—and, being left to her, 
had immediately been undertaken, overtaken, 
achieved ‘and conquered. She positively reveled 
in the contrast. I couldn’t help discounting her 
heroies and feeling that the other sisters must be 
ever so much nicer, if only she’d pause long enough 
to let me talk with them. I think she’s detestable.” 

“Her manners sometimes are; and, yes—she is 
self-righteous. But, Winnie, it’s the plain truth 
that she has slaved and borne burdens all her life ; 
she’s been the one responsible person in a spine- 
ess family, given to hysterics and collapses in 
— of emergency. Poor thing, she’s had a hard 
ife!” 

“But, mother, I thought people who really did 
worth-while things didn’t either brag about them 
vr whine for pity, or fish for praise.” 

Suddenly mother smiled. “Winnie, do you re- 
nember that pile of old books in the attic you and 
Letty had such fun with? And how you laughed 
‘ver the ‘poor but honest’ heroes and ‘penniless 
Dut virtuous’ heroines?” 

“Of course I do! Do I understand you to imply 
that Miss Elvira Langmaid is a heroine of ro- 
mance ?”’ 

“In a sense, yes. To herself, at least—and of a 
pathetically plain romance, of just about the qual- 
‘ty and taste of those old-fashioned tales. Her life 
has been hard and narrow. She loves her family, 
Dut she sees them as they are. She has earned to 
<upport the lazy, drudged for the inefficient, waited 
hand and foot on the complaining sick who would 
not even try to get well. She isn’t lovable. She 
has friends, but no intimates. Her intellectual 
resources are small. She’s dull, and tired, and has 


























lofty but that at least is human and comprehen- 
sible in seeing herself always in the centre of her 
own little stage, and always playing the virtuous 
part. You have plenty of imagination, Winifred. 
Can’t you understand ?” 
“You mean,’ said Winifred slowly, “that she 
really is good and loyal and brave, only she can’t 
help being virtuously self-centred ?” 
“Just that; and it’s surely not a big enough fault 
to neutralize her great and genuine virtues.” , 
“Only we always expect good people to be 
humble, don’t we?” 
“Thank heaven, most of them are! But there are 
exceptions. We expect brave people to be modest 
—yet some of the bravest men in history have been 
notably vain or boastful. There was Crillon, for 
instance —” 
Winifred chuckled. “Swordsman and soldier of 
France! It certainly seems a long way from him to 
Miss Elvira Langmaid.”’ 
‘Not so far, perhaps,” said mother, ‘‘except for 
a few centuries.” 
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AN AUDIENCE OF ONE 


AM an electrical engineer, writes a Companion 
I reader, and, strange as it may seem to some, a 

lover of music. A few years ago I was only an 
embryo electrical engineer—an electrician. At that 
time electricians were not noted for their affluence, 
especially electricians who worked for railways, 
and the few concerts and recitals that came to the | 
Pacific Northwest always came just ahead instead 
of just after pay day. 
One cheerless day in December, 1914, I was 
working in the yards of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way in Seattle soldering some wire connections 
in a trench—work that at best is not agreeable, 
and that is very disagreeable in the fine cold rain of 
a Seattle winter. I had just started the soldering 
torch for the sixth time in twenty minutes when a 
smoky switch engine backed through the fog and 
left a private car—on a near-by track about one 
hundred feet away. 
There was a piano in the car, and some one was 
playing it. But who was that some one? That piano 
could talk, and laugh, and cry, and express all the 
good emotions that people feel and cannot tell 
about. Never before or since have I been so car- 
ried away by anyone or anything. I dropped my 
solder and torch in the trench and walked almost 
unconsciously toward the piano. The car cleaners 
were already at work outside, and it occurred to 
me that if I could find a brush I might work with 
them. 
As I looked about I saw that luck was with me 
in the form of a rag and a piece of cotton waste 
lying in the vestibule of the car. I climbed the 
steps, picked up the rag and waste, and with fear 
and trembling pushed open the door, thoroughly 
expecting that some one would forcibly close it 
again, leaving me outside instead of in. But no 
one stopped me, and, looking into the car, I saw at 
the farther end, seated at the piano, that greatest 
of living musicians, Paderewski. 
My next problem was to find some brass to polish, 
but nowhere was there any brass in sight. Without 
stopping his playing, the musician looked over his 
shoulder to see who had come in, and I was on 
the point of leaving when I spied a small handrail 
of polished brass in the hallway close to the piano. 
With what I knew only too well was a conscious 
effort, I walked the length of the car, laid down 
my waste, shook imaginary brass polish from a 
can of soldering paste that I carried in the pocket 
of my overalls, and started work. 

For ten ecstatic minutes I rubbed and scoured 
until I was brought back to earth by the words, 
“Say, man, you’ll weah out dat po’ little rail, and 
dey isn’t no mo’ like it dis side of St. Pawl.” It 
was the negro porter, who had evidently been 
standing out of sight at the end of the hallway. I 
had to go, and in a few minutes the engine had 
taken the car away; but I had heard the great 
musician as few who pay ten dollars for the privi- 
lege have ever heard him, playing not for an audi- 





ence but for the best critic of them all—himself. 


cian has become the leader of a nation. The world 
watches with interest to see what a musician can 
do in statecraft. He may or may not be successful, 
but I believe that, if he can sway the heart of the 
Polish people in the same manner in which he 
played into my thoughts and emotions for those ten 
happy minutes on that cold and dismal day, the 
future welfare of Poland is assured. 
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HIGH LIVING 


E was an Englishman, and it was his first 
H introduction to the American Sunday-night 
supper, with all sorts of good things on the 
table at the same time. With an air of bewilder- 
ment he helped himself to everything that was 
passed him and then valiantly attacked his loaded 
plate. Picking up a fish ball in his fingers, he 
applied a generous smear of honey to it and bit 
into the new combination. A look of horror over- 
spread his features, and he turned to his neighbor 
and put a warning hand on his arm. 
“T say, steady on, old chap!” he whispered, after 
a copious drink of water. “There’s something dead 
in this bun! Don’t try it, whatever you do!” 
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CHAUTAUQUA OR CIRCUS 


HE manager was strolling about the big 
Chautauqua tent, which had just been set up 
in a small Missouri town, and the boys were 
laying the plank seats, when the whir of engines 
was heard, and two automobiles appeared, racing 
furiously toward the Chautauqua grounds. They 
stopped side by side in the dust and smoke of 
heavily set brakes, and the drivers leaped from 
their seats and ran at top speed toward the aston- 
ished Chautauqua manager. 
“I’m a butcher!” gasped the first. 
“I’m a butcher!” cried the second. 
Then both together they shouted, “I want the 
contract to furnish meat for the animals!” 
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ALL READY FOR HIM 


T a political meeting held in a provineial town 
A in England a crowded audience had assem- 
bled to support a Parliamentary candidate. 
During the speech of the candidate a man put 
his head in at the door and shouted in a stentorian 
voice, “Can anyone here sell me six pennyworth 
of sense?” 
The speaker halted, evidently quite dumfounded ; 
but the chairman of the meeting immediately si- 
lenced the intruder by retorting, “Yes, but you 





4 Wingless soul. So she finds a comfort that isn’t 


have nothing to put it in.” 


Now things have changed, and the great niusi- | 
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After a hearty 
meal, you'll 
avoid that 
stuffy feeling 
if you chew 
a stick of 


WRIGLEYS 


Other benefits: to teeth, 
breath, appetite, nerves. 
That’s a good deal to 
get for 5 cents! 


Sealed Tight—Kert Right 











The only truly 
tasteless kind. 


NO FLAVORING 
Keeps the children 
heal 


thy. 


SPENCER KELLOGG & SONS, Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 








Kelloggs,Castor Oil 
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Cord and 


Sturdy Stud and Bar 
Circle Bicycle 
Tires complete the 
Pennsylvania line 

- of highest quality 

bicycle tires. 


speed, 


tures, 


They make possible 
a tread design, a 
quality, and an 
economical price 
to meet every indi- 
vidual preference. 
Easy-riding, resili- 

ent, long-wearing. 





Made to fit either a 
28"x136", 28"x1%", 
or 28"x 15%" rim. 

Also Juvenile sizes. 


























Vacuum Sturdy Bar 
Cup Stud Circle 


Think of the famous Vacuum Cup 
































Fabric Automobile 


Tires built to fit your bicycle! 


That’s what Vacuum Cup Autobilt Cord 
and Fabric Bicycle Tires are—automo-- 
bile tires for the bicycle. 


Like their big brothers, Vacuum Cup Auto- 
bilt Bicycle Tires have sturdy Vacuum 
Cup treads that so effectively resist skid- 
ding, slipping, and side-swiping on wet, 
slippery pavements. 


They give the greatest resiliency and 


the longest wear, and that 


freedom from stone-bruises, punc- 


and other annoying tire 


troubles which bicycle tires not so 
well and carefully made cannot 
possibly give you. 


The Cord type has a tough 


jet black tread of Vacuum 
Cups and highly attractive 
white side walls. The Fab- 
ric type has white side walls 
and a pleasing red tread of 
Vacuum Cups. 


Made in one universal size to fit 
either a ‘28"x 134", 28"x 14", or 
28"x 15g" rim. Also Juvenile sizes. 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER 
COMPANY 


Jeannette, Pa. 


Export Dept., Woolworth Bldg. 
New York City, N.Y. 


Direct Factory Branches and 
Service Agencies Throughout 
the United States and Canada 








